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THE STORY OF A PICTURE 


2. Albert Moore’s “The Dreamers” 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN 


eo DREAMERS” is one of three 

pictures by Albert Moore which 
are in the possession of the British public, 
the other two being “ Blossoms” and “A 
Summer Night.” “Blossoms,” as every- 
body knows, represents this artist at the 
Tate Gallery, Westminster; “A Summer 
Night” is to be seen in the Municipal 
Gallery of Liverpool, whilst “The 
Dreamers” forms one of the distinctive 
features of the Municipal Gallery of Bir- 
mingham. Either of the three, which 
were all produced within the ten years 
1880-89-90, may be regarded as an 
adequate example of the art of Albert 
Moore, and the story of the one is very 
much the story of the others. Let me in 
this article elucidate the story of “The 
Dreamers,” which is, perhaps, the least 
known of the three to the general public, 
so far as it may be elucidated from the 
picture itself and from the records of the 
artist’s life. 

In one sense, of course, ‘‘ The Dreamers ” 
has no story to tell. It is typical of the 
whole of Albert Moore’s work, with the 
exception of two or three very early 
pictures, in having for its subject simply 
a piece of decoration, wherein there is to 
be found no expression of anything in the 
nature of dramatic feeling or emotion. 
Albert Moore was of opinion that beauty of 
form and colour were in themselves suffi- 
cient justification for a picture ; that the nar- 
ration of an incident or the teaching of a 
moral were not essential to art at its best 
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and highest. “The Dreamers” represents 
the culmination of a life-long ambition on 
the part of the artist, an ambition to restore 
to its rightful place in modern life the art 
of decoration as it flourished in the days of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. It was an 
ambition inspired by admiration for the 
work of these great masters, and strength- 
ened by long study of ancient Greek 
sculpture, whose influence is plainly visible 
in every graceful outline of “The 
Dreamers.” It was an ambition which 
guided Albert Moore's footsteps as soon 
as he had outgrown the early training of 
his father, a portrait and landscape painter 
of some reputation at York, and his two 
artist brothers, John and Henry, one of 
whom became famous as a _ sea-painter. 
The strong individuality this ambition gave 
him, led him to leave the Royal Academy 
Schools after a few months’ study. It is 
not clearly expressed in the early pictures 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy, several 
of which had for their subjects Biblical 
episodes, but in the decorative work for 
various public buildings with which he was 
chiefly occupied, he was steadily preparing 
for the production of such a work as “The 
Dreamers.” “ The Shunamite relating the 
Glories of King Solomon to her Maidens,” 
exhibited at the Academy in 1866, when 
Albert Moore was still only twenty-five 
years old, marked his definite break with 
the school of genre painters which then 
held sway—and still largely does so—in 
English art. It depicted an incident, but 
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the interest of the incident depicted was 
made quite subordinate to that of colour 
and design; and two smaller pictures, 
exhibited in the same year, were frankly 
and entirely decorative, with the titles of 
“ Apricots” and “‘ Pomegranates.” 

“The Dreamers” was completed and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1882. 
It had been practically three years in the 
making. The beginning was in 1879 with 
“A Work- 
basket,” a 
small exhibited 
picture with 
one figure, 
which was, in 
reality, a 
finished study 
for one of the 
two sleeping 
girls in “ The 
Dreamers.” A 
larger version 
of the same 
figure followed 
in 1880, and 
was hung at 
Burlington 
House in 1880 
with the title 
of “Jasmine,” 
this version 
clearly identify- 
ing itself with 
the middle 
figure in the 
subject of this 
article. Similar 
finished studies 


for ‘““The 
Dreamers” 
were called “ Roseleaves,” ‘ Acacias ”— 


these being for the third or wakened 
maiden—“ Siesta” and “Musk.” As to 
these preliminary studies generally, Mr. 
Alfred Lys Baldry, the biographer of 
Albert Moore, tells us that they “ were 
elaborated into separate pictures by colour 
schemes especially planned, and by the 
use of accessories independently treated.” 

As to the inception of “The Dreamers,” 
it is to be noted that the title tells us 
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NUDE STUDY FOR FIGURE IN “THE DREAMERS.” 


nothing; in fact, it was doubtless not 
thought of until the picture was completed 
or on the point of completion. The germ 
of the picture would first arise, not in the 
shape of a literary idea, but as a vision of 
beauty, to be slowly realised by a carefully 
wrought scheme of outline and colour. It 
was probably in a rough little sketch on 
some little stray piece of paper, made in 
the midst of a morning’s imaginative mus- 
ing, that “The 
Dreamers” 
first took con- 
crete form. 
Albert Moore 
had an alert 
sense of 
beauty, which 
he cultivated 
in ways that 
to some extent 
were all his 
own. His life 
was spent in 
London, and 
apparently he 
never had the 
desire to make 
prolonged so- 
journ amidst 
exceptionally 
fine natural 
scenery. But 
it was his rule 
to have the 
studio gay 
with flowers 
throughout the 
year, and he 
was quick to 
seize upon 
anything in the London streets which 
pleased him in form or colour. It is 
recorded that from a walk through Ken- 
sington one foggy morning he returned 
with the lamentation, ‘“‘I have seen no 
colour worth looking at but some lemons 
laid in blue paper on a costermonger’s 
barrow.” The quick perception which 
thus picked out the beauty of a cos- 
termonger’s barrow in the midst of a 
London fog may very well have brought 
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back from Kensington Gardens on a 
summer afternoon the inspiration for such 
a picture as “ The Dreamers.” 

But to the inspiration there succeeded 
a long course of hard, systematic work 
before the imaginative ideal became a 
reality on the easel. With the stray scrap 
of paper as his working memorandum, 


Albert Moore began by making nude 
studies for the figures in his picture. 
These were made rapidly, without pause 
for the slightest emendation, in black 
and white chalk on brown paper, the 
figure being drawn about a foot high, 
exactly as the artist saw it posing before 
him—his method of work at this stage 
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of a picture, because he attached so much 
value to a literal transcript from nature, 
if one may so express it. In “The 
Dreamers” there is no movement, but if 
there was movement in a picture it had to 
be drawn direct from nature as far as this 
was humanly possible. Thus in “ Follow- 
my-Leader ” the models had to run to-and- 
fro in the studio until they were tired; 
during the painting of another picture, 
they played 
battledore and 
shuttlecock for 
hours together, 
whilst, for the 
figures jump- 
ing off the 
wall in “King- 
cups,” a_ girl 
had to spend 
the morning 
in clambering 
on to and 
jumping from 
a table of 


similar height. 


For _ blowing 
drapery a re- 
volving fan 
was used. Per- 
haps, 
adays, 
Moore’s 


now- 
Albert 

con- 
scientiousness 
in this respect 
would be met 
by the instan 
taneous photo- 
graphy 
has given us 
the cinemato- 
graph and its wonderful reproductions of 
movement. 

Having finished his studies from life for 
“The Dreamers,” Albert Moore proceeded 
to enlarge the figures, on a black and white 
cartoon of the whole picture, to the size 
which he intended them to have in the 
finished work. In enlarging them, more- 
over, the artist at the same time idealised 
them. The little imperfections of nature 
were removed, and such changes made in 


which 
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proportions and features as gave them the 
symmetry of Greek statuary. It was this 
method of Albert Moore’s which doubt- 
less explains the curiously blended im- 
press.on produced by contemplating “ The 
Dreamers ”—an impression of ideal beauty, 
coupled with one of warm life such as we 
may see around us. A German critic, 
writing of “ The Dreamers,” once put this 
feeling in rather a happy way. “It might 
be said that 
the old figures 
of Tanagra had 
received new 
life were it not 
felt, at the 
same time, that 
these beings 
must have 
drunk a good 
deal of tea. 
Not that they 
are entirely 
modern, for 
their figures 
are more 
plastic and 
symmetrical 
than those of 
the actual 
daughters’ of 
Albion.” 

The artist’s 
next step was 
to transfer his 
cartoon to can- 
vas, the faint 
outline being 
filled in by a 
colour sketch. 
Albert Moore 
then left the picture, to attend to the 
important matter of drapery. The studies 
for the drapery would never last more than 
an hour and a half—such was the artist’s 
concern for the natural pose of his model. 
He would never arrange the drapery with 
his own hands; it had to arrange itself 
naturally from the attitude adopted by the 
model. A noteworthy feature of “The 
Dreamers” is the white gauze drapery. It 
is thrown along the seat and over the knees 
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of the middle girl, and is looped up behind 
the couch so as to make a background to 
the heads of all three maidens. The use 
of lace drapery, it is interesting to know in 
considering the story of “The Dreamers,” 


JASMINE : 


was first suggested to Albert Moore by the 
foliage of a tree standing out in relief 
against the sky. As painted in ‘ The 
Dreamers,” the lace drapery gives us a 
beautiful parallel between art and nature. 
Returning to the canvas, the artist 
carried out certain technical devices for 
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the better preservation of the picture (the 
most important being primings of white 
lead to secure such a backing of white as 
would prevent darkening), with the result 
that “The Dreamers,’ with all his other 
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important pictures, is as brilliant to-day in 
colouring as when it first left the studio. 


On the fresh surface thus created he 
painted in the whole of the nude cartoon, 
making it a monochrome in silvery-grey, 
however. Albert Moore then turned aside 


to prepare a painted tracing, with which 
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he anticipated the colour effect of the 
finished picture. The tracing was pinned 
over the canvas and cut away as the artist 
progressed in his work. By means of the 
tracing he surrounded himself by masses of 
colour, having the same brilliant tones as 
those in which he was working, and was 
thus the better enabled to secure the result 
at which he was aiming. Up to the last, 
Albert Moore was in this way the most 
laborious and methodical of painters, 
sparing nothing in the endeavour to realise 
the ideal with which he had set out on the 
painting of “The Dreamers,” an ideal in 
which were involved the most difficult 
questions as to the relative areas of 
different colour surfaces, the most subtle 
points as to degrees of brilliancy balancing 
each other, and the most intricate problems 
as to draughtsmanship and design. Yet, 
throughout all his somewhat complicated 
labours, enthusiasm was never flagging, 
with the result that we have a picture 
of almost perfect loveliness, full of the 
spontaneous freedom and ease which we 
always associate with the productions of 
genius. 

Reproduction in black and white indi- 
cates the graceful beauty of form in “The 
Dreamers”; it cannot even suggest the 
rich luxuriance of colour with which it 
enchants the eyes. Looking at the picture, 
as it appears in these pages, we have to 
imagine the primrose yellow of the draperies 
of the three maidens, as they sit side by 
side on the cream-coloured sofa, embroid- 
ered in pink, green and brown. We can 
see the white gauze thrown along the couch 
and over the knees of the middle girl, but 
not the rich orange hue of the scarves 
around the three graceful necks to which 
this same white gauze, in loops above the 
couch, forms so effective a background. 
We cannot tell how admirably in keeping 
are the green and white panels of the walls 
with the golden lattice work, nor how the 
red and green of the Persian rug harmonise 
with the little peep we are permitted to 
have of the tesselated floor in green and 
white marble. We observe the fan lying at 
the end of the sofa without guessing the 
part which its bright yellow has in the whole 











scheme of colour, that is so exquisitely 
carried out in the picture. 

Even with this comparatively small 
reproduction in black and white, however, 
we can adopt a little experiment which 
Ruskin recommended for the full appre- 
ciation of Albert Moore’s extraordinary 
skill in composing a picture. Writing of 
two of his pictures as early as 1875— 
“Pansies” and “A Flower Walk”— 
Ruskin said, ‘‘ Examine them closely and 
with patience, the sofa and_ basket, 
especially, in ‘Pansies,’ with a lens of 
moderate power, and by way of a lesson 
in composition, hide in the picture the 
little honeysuckle ornament above the 
head and the riband hanging over the 
basket, and see what becomes of every- 
thing.” 

On its appearance at Burlington House 
in 1882, ‘* The Dreamers ” was not at once 
received with general applause. The Zimes 
critic was brutal enough to say “ there is a 
languid heaviness about all the women 
in the picture which is almost suggestive of 
over-feeding,” whilst the representative of 
the Odserver, in a similar spirit of cynical 
levity, declared that “the dreaming damsels 
are in such attitudes that their sensations 
on awakening are likely to be terrible.” 
Although from less cynical students of art 
the work received steadily increasing 
attention, such was the prevalent prejudice 
in favour of “story pictures” that “The 
Dreamers’’ was unsold at the close of the 
exhibition. 

In the Autumn the picture went to 
Birmingham, to be exhibited under the 
auspices of the local Society of Artists 
there. It was seen by Mr. (now Sir) 
Richard Tangye, the head of the great 
firm of engineers, who fell in love with it 
on the spot. Mr. George Tangye, his 
brother, was equally impressed with the 
work, and acting entirely on their own 
judgment of its great merits, they decided 
to purchase “ The Dreamers” for presenta- 
tion to the recently established Municipal 
Art Gallery of Birmingham. They paid 
£800 for the picture, which is 2ft. 3in. 
high, and 3ft. rrin. wide. The price was 
doubtless liberal enough in that time of 
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Albert Moore’s -unappreciated greatness, 
but it can represent only a part of the 
money value of “The Dreamers” to-day. 





Photo by Henry Dixon & Son, 


THE END OF THE STORY. 


After Albert Moore. 
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Sir Richard Tangye, indéed, is entitled to 
the credit of a perspicacity which the 


members of the Royal Academy, who 
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After Albert Moore. 


refused admission to Albert Moore on 
more than one occasion, did not show until 
it was too late for them to confer honour 
on his name. 

“The Dreamers ” was the last important 
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picture which Albert Moore painted whilst 
in the full vigour of his physical health. 
In 1883 he was visited by a most 
dangerous illness, blood- 
poisoning being compli- 
cated by pleurisy and 
congestion of the lungs. 
His life was happily spared 
for another ten years, but 
it was seriously weakened. 
In 1890 Albert Moore 
discovered that he had a 
tumour in the thigh, and 
the doctors warned him 
that -its excision would 
probably involve amputa- 
tion of the leg, and pos- 
sibly his death. The artist 
faced the position with 
strong fortitude, going on 
vigorously with his work, 
and quietly arranging his 
business affairs during the 
few months elapsing before 
the operation had to take 
place. In the result the 
doctors’ fears were not 
justified, and the tumour 
was removed without loss 
of the limb. But in less 
than two years it re- 
appeared. A second opera- 
tion gave relief for only 
a few months, and a third 
being impossible the case 
was pronounced to be 
hopeless in March, 1893, 
the death of the artist 
taking place in the follow- 
ing September, at the age 
of fifty-two. Albert Moore 
again faced death with 
stoical bravery, working 
right up to the last on his 
fine picture, “‘Loves of the 
Winds and Seasons.” 

A few words as to the 
personality of the painter of “ The 
Dreamers,” which may perhaps better 
enable us to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the picture. Albert Moore was 
a poet as well as a painter, and a poet 
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who had some skill in literary expression, 
as witness the verses he affixed to “ Loves 
of the Winds and Seasons” : 


Lo! fickle zephyr chaseth wayward Spring. 
It is a merry race ; 
Flowers laugh to buds that sing, 
Yet frequent tears shall cloud her comely face. 
The south wind shall with blushing Autumn mate, 
Contented with her lot. 
Summer sighs—such her fate, 
She and her burning kisses are forgot. 
Two lovers 1ough for shuddering Winter strive 
Beneath a shroud of snow; 
Heaven haply shall contrive 
Their violence she may not fully know. 


Albert Moore never married, and his 
life, so far as his friends would seem to be 
aware, was without a love-story. But a 
tender feeling for the beauty of woman- 
hood, such as is suggested by “The 
Dreamers,” is recorded in some of his 
verses, one of which is quoted in Mr. Bal- 
dry’s “ Life,” under the title of “ Portrait 
of a Mouth”: 


Gentle of mien, perhaps a little small, 

With changing curves—a charm is in them all— 
And softly wrought in deepest coral hue, 

It would, like scarce-closed casket, leave in view 
Its pearls, but for a gesture, prim and wise 

Of little mother, which it quaintly tries. 

But markest thou a quivering movement there! 
Behind those lips ’tis Eros doth prepare 

His bow, and as thou gazest while they part, 

He gleams upon thee, and hath pierced thy heart. 


Albert Moore painted several pictures of 
the nude, such as “ A Bathing Place”; but 
it was in a spirit which was free from any 
feeling unworthy of art or the delicate re- 
gard for femininity indicated in this “ Por- 


trait of a Mouth.” I have read somewhere 
that when the title he had given to his 
picture, “A Wardrobe,” was changed to the 
more descriptive one, “Venus at the 
Bath,” it greatly displeased him, because the 
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new title was suggestive of the sensualism of 
some of the modern French painters. 

London is often denounced as the ugliest 
of cities, anj it is, therefore, somewhat 
remarkable that this painter of ideal beauty 
should have been content to spend practi- 
cally his whole lifetime in its midst. 
Kensington became his home at the age of 
fourteen, four years after the death of his 
father. After his mother’s death in 1862, 
he had bachelor’s quarters in three or four 
different houses in the West Central 
district. In 1877 his prosperity enabled 
him to take a studio in Holland Lane, _ 
Kensington—where “ The Dreamers” was 
painted—which he occupied until 1891, 
and for two years preceding his death he 
lived in Spenser Street, Victoria. 

The longest period of his absence from 
London was when he spent some months 
in Italy, studying the antique sculpture to 
the good purpose that is shown in such 
a picture as “The Dreamers.” In his 
younger life several sketching tours at the 
English Lakes and elsewhere strengthened 
the }nowledge of landscape art which is 
shown in the background of several of his 
larger pictures. But during the greater 
part of his working life holidays seem to 
have been few and brief. Albert Moore 
was too passionately devoted to the work 
in hand to be happy for long away from 
his studio. Even after his second opera- 
tion, when recuperating at a friend’s house 
in Scotland, he hurried back to London on 
the earliest date that the doctor would 
allow. Without wife or family, and with 
no other pre-occupation of any kind, 
Albert Moore may be literally said to have 
lived for the art in which “ The Dreamers” 
alone would suffice to give him an 
enduring fame. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 















r" attempting to review, briefly, the 

writings which have been published by 
Theodore Roosevelt, I shall endeavour 
to separate, so far as this is possible, 
the student and the writer from the poli- 
tician and man of action. Under the cir- 
cumstances, this is a task of some difficulty, 
as with the exception of part of his 
historical work, he has almost uniformly 
written only upon those questions or 
policies with which he has had to deal in 
politics or war, or in sport and adventure 
But, whatever may have been the origin or 
the impulse, we are called upon to recognise 
the undoubted fact that here is a man who, 
in addition to his achievements as member 
of the Legislature of his native State, 
candidate for Mayor of his native City, 
President of the National Civil Service 
Commission, Police-Commissioner of New 
York City, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonel of the regiment known as the 
“Rough Riders,” Governor of New York, 
Vice-President, and finally President of the 
United States—all achieved before he had 
completed his fourty-fourth year—has 
written more than twenty volumes on 
politics, social life, history and sport. 

Dealing with many different publishing 
houses, one of them, the Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons, of London and New York, have been 
able to get together, in a popular collected 
edition, fifteen volumes, which include 
specimens of his activities in all his various 
lines of thought and effort. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, of 
Boston, represented by Messrs. Gay and 
Bird in London, have issued in the 
American Statesman Series his lives of 
Gouverneur Morris and Thomas H. 
Benton; the Century Company, of New 
York and London, have given currency to 
233 
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“Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” 
“ Hero Tales from American History,” and 
“The Strenuous Life”—the last issued 
since his election as Vice-President—the 
second written in collaboration with his 
friend, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; while 
Messrs. Charles Scribner and Sons, of New 
York, have given their imprint to his “ Life 
of Oliver Cromwell”; and Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., of London and New 
York, to “New York,” in the Historic 
Towns Series. In addition to these, there 
is an indefinite number of contributions— 
published in various quarters on both sides 
of the ocean—upon the American Indian, 
upon the hunting of big game, and the 
composite histories of navies, and also 
a few early and uncollected contributions 
to magazines. 

Here, then, is a body of writing, all 
devoted to serious questions, which might 
well represent the intellectual output of the 
most industrious professional writer of the 
same age and corresponding activities. 
And this is true in spite of the fact that, 
in President Roosevelt’s case, it has been a 
mere bye-product. Discarding, therefore, 
as futile, any attempt to treat this mass of 
writing either with an approach to com- 
pleteness or in anything resembling the 
order in which it was given to the world, 
it will, perhaps, best serve the purpose I 
have in view and also more effectively 
impress this upon the reader if I en- 
deavour to deal, successively, and in the 
most irregular order, with his studies of 
politics—including political biography and 
social conditions, of sport and game, of 
armies and navies, and, finally, of history, 
pure and simple. It will also be necessary 
in treating some of these, to quote with 
some freedom, as in no other way can a 
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THE PRIVATE RESIDENCE OF MR. ROOSEVELT. 


fair idea be given of the style and uncom- 
promising earnestness with which the writer 
reflects the man, his opinions and ideals. 
It may not be amiss, in passing, to take 
note of the fact that the career of Theodore 
Roosevelt affords the first opportunity, since 
1829, to write of a President of the United 
States who was also a literary man. In the 
earlier days of the republic, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
John Quincy Adams all influenced public 
opinion with the pen as well as through the 
voice and that more potent recognition 
which they had been able to command 
from their countrymen. With the advent 
of Andrew Jackson, a different type of 
statesman came to the front. It is true 
that Martin Van Buren and James 
3uchanan wrote books, but, in both cases, 
they assumed the form of apologies. Other 
Presidents, indeed most of them, have had 
a gift, more or less developed, for the com- 
position of public papers, but no other, 
within the period mentioned, has found it 
either desirable or necessary, or perhaps 


within his power, to influence his country- 
men by persistent literary appeals, either by 
means of books or in less dignified publica- 


tions. Their messages and speeches, like 
the utterances of their less prominent 
countrymen, have therefore been devoted, 
almost wholly, to those questions and 
issues with which, as public men, they have 
been called to deal. They are useful and 
necessary for the student, but open to the 
suspicion, or the charge, of a lack of interest 
from the purely human point of view. 
Theodore Roosevelt was born in New 
York, October 27th, 1858. His father was 
a member of a well-known family, Dutch 
in name, with a mixture of Scotch-Irish, 
coming through his mother ; while his wife, 
the mother of the future President, was a 
member of a family in the remote Southern 
State of Georgia. Completing his education 
at Harvard University in 1880, the young 
man was elected the same year to the lower 
house of the New York Legislature. Here, 
during three successive terms, he showed 
both his devotion to principle and his 
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fitness for practical politics and that love 
of a contest for its own sake, which have 
always distinguished him from the ordinary 
politician. He carried through many 
practical and useful measures, in the face 
of serious difficulties, always compelling 
recognition of his high and commanding 
qualities, inspiring respect for his abilities, 
and achieving one of the cherished 
ambitions of 
his life by 
making fast 
friendships and 
bitter enmities. 
During this 
time, too, he 
began his seri- 
ous work as a 
student and 
writer, his first 
book being 
issued in 1882. 

His first at- 
tempt to deal 
with the lite- 
rary side of 
political life 
was in 1888, 
when a small 
book appeared, 
little more than 
a pamphlet in 
size, which 
dealt mainly 
with his expe- 
the 
Legislature. 
He subjected 
State _ politics 
to analysis 
from a point 
of view until 
then uncommon. He excoriated the in- 
difference of the respectable, exposed the 
corrupt methods of the representatives of 
the prosperous classes, and recognised the 
ability and capacity for usefulness of some 
of the foreign-born colleagues—not of his 
own party—with whom he had been asso- 
ciated in legislation. Even in this earliest 
study he emphasised that attitude of con- 
tempt for “the people of means in all 
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great cities,” who, meeting together in a 
large hall, “will vociferously demand 
‘reform,’ as if it were some concrete 
substance which could be handed out in 
slices,” and will then disband with a 
feeling of the most serene satisfaction, 
“and the assumption that they have 
nothing more to do.” He also recorded 
that when he “had to name a committee 
which was to 
do the most 
difficult, dan- 
gerous, and 
important work 
that came be- 
fore the Legis- 
lature” during 
his service in 
it, three out of 
his four col- 
leagues were 
Irish either 
by birth 
descent. His 
study of the 
“machine” em- 
bodied many 
facts. which 
can still be 
commended to 
the student of 
practical polli- 
tics as deserv- 
ing of atten- 
tion. 

These ideas 
were developed 
with greater 
completeness 


Photo by Pach Bros., New York. 
in the volume 
on “ American 


Ideals,” written 


in 1895, which contains his confession 
of faith in matters political and social. 
The intensity of his Americanism and the 
strenuousness of his demands were newly 
emphasised. He insisted that the open 
wrong-doers, who made themselves amen- 
able to the law, were not the real dangerous 
classes. He found these in the advocates 
of disunion who had also maintained 
their political position; the repudiators 
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whose purposes had been concealed ; the 
Anarchists, outside the pale of the law; 
while the stock speculator, who acquires 
wealth by swindling his fellows, debauching 
judges, corrupting legislatures, only to die 
one of the richest of men, is denounced as 
exerting a worse influence than the average 
murderer or bandit; and the reckless 
labour agitator and his sympathiser, the 
legislator who, to catch votes, denounces 
the judiciary and the military because they 
suppress mobs, is pilloried alongside the 
narrow, hard, selfish merchant or manu- 
facturer who deliberately sets himself to 
keep the labourers he employs in a condition 
of helpless dependence. But he reserved 
the blunt, outspoken expression of his rage 
for those whom he defines. as more serious 
wrong-doers than those who commit the 
overt act, the men of wealth who sacrifice 
everything to getting money. The scop 
of his opinions on this question and his 
method of dealing with them and others of 
the same type are fairly indicated by the 
following disconnected paragraphs : 

There is not in the world a more ignoble 
character than the mere money-getting Ameri- 
can, insensible to every duty, regardless of 
every principle, bent only on amassing a for- 
tune, and putting his fortune only to the 
basest uses—whether these uses be to speculate 
in stocks and wreck railroads himself, or to 
allow his son to lead a life of foolish and 
expensive idleness and gross debauchery, or to 
purchase some scoundrel of high social posi- 
tion, foreign or native, for his daughter. Such 
a man is only the more dangerous if he occa- 
sionally does some deed like founding a col- 
lege or endowing a church, which makes those 
good people who are also foolish forget his real 
iniquity. These men are equally careless of 
the working men, whom they oppress, and of 
the State, whose existence they imperil. There 
are not very many of them, but there is a very 
great number of men who approach more or 
less closely to the type, and, just in so far 
as they do so approach, they are curses to the 
country. The man who is content to let poli- 
tics go from bad to worse, jesting at the cor- 
ruption of politicians, the man who is content 
to see the maladministration of justice without 
an immediate and resolute effort to reform it, 
is shirking his duty, and is preparing the way 
for infinite woes in the future. Hard, brutal 
indifference to the right, and an equally brutal 
shortsightedness as to the inevitable results of 
corruption and injustice, are baleful beyond 
measure ; and yet they are characteristic of a 
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great many Americans who think themselves 
perfectly respectable, and who are considered 
thriving, prosperous men by their easy-going 
fellow citizens. 

Another class, merging into this, and only 
less dangerous, is that of the men whose ideals 
are purely material. These are the men who 
are willing to go for good government when 
they think it will pay, but who measure every- 
thing by the shop-till, the people who are 
unable to appreciate any quality that is not a 
mercantile commodity, who do not under- 
stand that a poet may do far more for a 
country than the owner of a nail factory, who 
do not realise that no amount of commercial 
prosperity can supply the lack of the heroic 
virtues, or can in itself solve the terrible 
social problems which all the civilised world is 
now facing. The mere materialist is, above all 
things, shortsighted. 

To men of a certain kind, trade and pro- 
perty are far more sacred than life or honour, of 
far more consequence than the great thoughts 
and lofty emotions which alone make a nation 
mighty. They believe, with a faith almost 
touching in its utter feebleness, that ‘ the 
Angel of Peace, draped in a garment of un- 
taxed calico,” has given her final message to 
men when she has implored them to devote all 
their energies to producing oleomargarine at 
a quarter of a cent less a firkin, or to import- 
ing woollens for a fraction less than they can 
be made at home. These solemn prattlers 
strive after an ideal in which they shall hap- 
pily unite the imagination of a greengrocer 
with the heart of a Bengalee baboo. They are 
utterly incapable of feeling one thrill of gener- 
ous emotion, or the slightest throb of that 
pulse which gives to the world statesmen, 
patriots, warriors, and poets, and which makes 


a nation other than a cumberer of the world’s 
surface 


In like manner, #.¢., without concealment, 
without any apparent desire to conciliate 
the opponents of these moral and practical 
ideas and measures, or to indulge in fine or 
wire-drawn distinctions, he narrates in the 
same positive, uncompromising way, his 
experiences in the management of the New 
York Police. He advocated a policy of 
thorough in the assertion of the Monroe 
doctrine long before he could have had 
any fixed idea of becoming President, and: 
that, too, without the truculence towards 
foreign countries with which the expression 
of such opinions was formerly connected. 
I do not find anywhere in his writings, or 
recall in his speeches, any of the contempt 
for foreign countries which was the main 












stock in trade of a certain type of American 
politician who was prone to excommunicate 
all who did not.share his opinions or en- 
dorse his method of enforcing them 

I do not find in his works any review or 
notice of a current novel or any purely 
literary criticism, excepting a single, severe 
arraignment of American writers of fic- 
tion for aping 
foreign models. 
To all appear- 
ance, this form 
of modern 
literature does 
not appeal to 
him, owing to 
the almost uni- 
versal absence 
of high imagi- 
nation. In his 
collected writ- 


ings, I have 
found only 
three articles 


which take the 
form of re- 
views. These 
deal with the 
late Professor 
Pearson’s “‘Na- 
tional Life and 
Character,” 
Benjamin 
Kidd’s “ Social 
Evolution,” 
and the erratic 
and somewhat 
disconnected, 
but able and jf 
Suggestive, % . a 
“ Civilisation 
and Decay,” of 
Brooks Adams. 
Whatever judgment he has passed upon 
these, each finds in him interest and the 
power to comprehend the dignity and 
solemnity of its fundamental ideas. All 
this is only to say that he deals with 
nothing, either in a literary way or in life, 
from a frivolous point of view, or from any 
other than the man of serious mind. 

I know nothing of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
No. 15. New Series. June, 1904. 
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methods of composition, but each of his 
utterances on politics or social life—and he 
never once so much as attempts to separate 
the two as features closely allied in all 
human concerns—whether it takes the 
form of a speech or essay, gives me the 
impression that it has been dictated late at 
night after a hard day’s work in the Legisla- 
ture, or on the 
Civil . Service 
Commission, 
or in the Police 
Office. One 
can imagine 
the waiting and 
perhaps drowsy 
secretary called 
in at two 
o’clock in the 
morning to 
take down 
from the lips 
of his chief, 
piping hot, 
those opinions 
and conclu- 
sions and 
admonitions 
which have 
been formu- 
lated in that 
quick, active 
mind, by some 
exhibition of 
poor human 
nature in the 
form of a hard, 
vain, ignorant. 
and = grasping 
rich man, or 
an arrogant, 
over - confident 
boss, or a cor- 
rupt, dangerous labour-leader or agitator. 
It is not difficult to imagine that some 
violator of the Civil Service law, or Captain 
of Police has just been having a bad 
quarter-of-an-hour. These strong, rugged 
opinions, neither devoid of grace or over- 
nervous about it, are then, no doubt, re- 
vised with care, but not to the injury of 
their vigour. 
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Whatever relations such writings, when 
finished, may bear to literature they must 
be recognised as reflecting the real life, of 
whose relation to letters the world so often 
hears. They are the conclusions of a man 
whose integrity of purpose cannot be 
questioned, however much they may arouse 
disagreement, and they explain some things 
that have happened thus far in the political 
history of the United States. 

I, who write these things, am, when at 
home, the consistent political opponent of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party, but I am now 
trying to separate the President from those 
narrow politics of which the world some- 
times hears too much, and to consider 
the man whose score of published 
volumes are scattered about me as 
I write. East of the Sandy Hook 
lighthouse no sensible American ought 
to have any party opinions, unless 


the existence or the honour of his country 
is at stake; even West of that point he 
ought to allow himself to think of the man 
of letters without confusing him with the 


chance party leader and President. It will 
be seen at once how exclusively, though 
not narrowly, American the point of view 
of all this is. Its writer sees the whole 
world as clearly as any public man of 
his time, but he also knows that his 
voice will carry most certainly if, using 
his general knowledge of history, he limits 
his efforts to his own watertight com- 
partment. 

In writing the life of Gouverneur 
Morris, Mr. Roosevelt dealt with a minor, 
though an important, public character of 
the formative period. There were none of 
those great outstanding morals which so 
attract him. The natural result is that he 
has not registered a defined success. The 
constituency of such biography is, after all, 
small and narrow, and this particular work, 
like so many of those done for a series, 
conveys the impression of having been done 
to order rather than to have written itself 
because it must. The same may be said, 
in all essential respects, of its partner 
and successor, the life of Thomas H. 
Benton, an obstinate, doughty champion of 
hard money, and a qualified opponent of 
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slavery in the days when there was not 
much opportunity for compromise or hesi- 
tation upon this question. Mr. Roosevelt 
would have simply revelled in a life of 
Andrew Jackson, Benton’s mentor and 
master, because he would have seen in him 
a spirit kindred in many respects to his 
own, while the disciple neither aroused his 
enthusiasm as an American nor fired his 
spirit as a man. 

In “The Strenuous Life” we find an 
enlarged and revised ‘‘ American Ideals.” 
There is the same strong appeal to the 
sense of duty and obligation, the same 
denunciation of selfishness and corruption, 
and the same fearlessness in commending 
great moral lessons. The country had 
assumed new responsibilities between the 
time of the writing of the first essay and the 
succeeding book,-so that its people are 
everywhere adjured to remember this fact, 
and to let it act as a new inspiration to 
vigour and right-doing. The little collec- 
tion of stories written in collaboration with 
Senator Lodge, is made up, in the case of 
both writers, of material left over from 
more serious historical studies and adapted 
for boys. They had the purpose, avowed 
and distinct, of arousing and maintaining 
patriotic spirit, and these slight sketches 
have, no doubt, produced the effect 
intended. It is not often that busy states- 
men of literary standing will turn aside to 
promote such worthy objects. 

About 1884, after Mr. Roosevelt had 
completed his political apprenticeship, he 
purchased a ranch in the mountains of 
Wyoming. He took this step, primarily, 
for the purpose of improving his health, 
which had not been over-rugged, with 
business as a secondary consideration, and 
with the intention of passing his life in the 
extreme West. Although this was not 
carried out, he returned for many successive 
years to look after his property interests 
and to spend long holidays. Out of this 
venture grew two widely different phases of 
his literary activity, one dealing with the 
frontier, the other strictly historical. The 
first is represented by three series of books 
or studies of the pioneer life in the moun- 
tains and of the cattle ranch. In their 
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order these were: “The 
Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” “ Ranch Life and 
the Hunting Trail,” and 
the “ Wilderness Hunter.” 
Evidently the most of them 
were written on the spot, 
and so they give an en- 
tirely different impression 
from the political writings. 
This new life, with its alter- 
nations of extreme activity 
and of deep, almost impene- 
trable solitude, no doubt 
had a far greater influence 
upon his subsequent career 
than even his education and 
his earlier political experi- 
ence in the East. Here he 
acquired that knowledge of 
the varied conditions of 
American life which has 
given him a more com- 
plete understanding of his 


countrymen than any man 
who has come to the fore- 


front in national politics 
during the last half century. 
Especially did it give him 
an opportunity to know the 
West in its many phases, 
and nothing is more im- 
portant than for that region 
—singularly barren, at the 
present juncture, of com- 
manding public figures of 
its own—to feel that its 
character and its own pecu- 
liar problems are fairly un- 
derstood by a strong, com- 
manding man, born, matured 
and trained in an environ- 
ment in which this knowledge is seldom 
found. 

In the first book of this trilogy, the 
opening chapter is devoted to recording 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first impressions of the 
new and strange surroundings in which he 
had found himself. In it he sets forth the 
conditions which then surrounded ranch 
life. Although this was written less than 
twenty years ago it deals with industrial 
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conditions which have almost entirely 
disappeared, a fact which the writer fully 
recognised even at the time. In it, he 
describes the lands themselves ; their steady 
occupation for cattle-raising; the character 
of the buildings and their surroundings ; 
the types of men—now popularly known 
as cowboys—engaged in the employment, 
with an analysis of their character, training, 
ideas, dress, and mode of life. All of these 
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features appeal to the man whose style 
easily adapts itself to the somewhat simple 
conditions he is led to describe. He does 
not disdain to observe the songs of birds, 
absent or unfamiliar elsewhere, and is open 
to the influences which enter into the 
charm of what he defines as “freedom and 
the vigorous open-air existence it forces a 
man to lead.” ‘The saddle, the make of 
rifle or other gun used by himself or his 
associates, the methods of dealing with the 
herd, the search for cattle or ponies, the 
precautions necessary to insure supplies in 
cold weather, the provision of firewood— 
nothing is too small to attract his attention. 
Everything shows that business comes 
before the pleasure or the adventure to be 
sought in hunting-trips. But, in it all, 
he deals with facts, and even indulges in 
prophecy, as the following extract will 
show :— 


During the past century a good deal of 
sentimental nonsense has been talked about 
our taking the Indians’ land. Now, I do not 
mean to say for a moment that gross wrong 
has not been done the Indians, both by 
government and individuals, again and again. 
The government makes promises impossible to 
perform, and then fails to do even what it 
might toward their fulfilment; and where 
. brutal and reckless frontiersmen are brought 
into contact with a set of treacherous, revenge- 
ful, and fiendishly cruel savages, a long series 
of outrages by both sides is sure to follow. 
But as regards taking the land, at least from 
the Western Indians, the simple truth is that 
the latter never had any real ownership in it 
at all. Where the game was plenty, there they 
hunted ; they followed it when it moved away 
to new hunting-grounds, unless they were pre- 
vented by stronger rivals; and to most of the 
land on which we found them they had no 
stronger claim than that of having a few years 
previously butchered the original occupants. 
When my cattle came to the Little Missouri, 
the region was only inhabited by a score or 
so of white hunters ; their title to it was quite 
as good as that of most Indian tribes to the 
lands they claim ; yet nobody dreamed of say- 
ing that these hunters owned the country. 
Each could eventually have kept his own claim 
of 160 acres, and no more. The Indians should 
be treated in just the same way that we treat 
the white settlers. Give each his little claim; 
if, as would generally happen, he declined 
this, why then let him share the fate of the 
thousands of white hunters and trappers who 
have lived on the game that the settlement of 
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the country has exterminated, and let him, like 
these whites, who will not work, perish from 
the face of the earth which he cumbers. 

The doctrine seems merciless, and so it is; 
but it is just and rational, for all that. It 
does not do to be merciful to a few, at the cost 
of justice to the many. The cattle-men at least 
keep herds and build houses on the land; yet 
I would not for a moment debar settlers from 
the right of entry to the cattle country, though 
their coming in means in the end the destruc- 
tion of us and our industry. 

For we ourselves, and the life that we lead, 
will shortly pass away from the plains as com- 
pletely as the red and white hunters who have 
vanished from before our herds. The free, 
open-air life of the ranchman, the pleasantest 
and healthiest life in America, is from its very 
nature ephemeral. The broad and boundless 
prairies have already been bounded, and will 
soon be made narrow. It is scarcely a figure 
of speech to say that the tide of white settle- 
ment during the last few years has risen over 
the West like a flood; and the cattle-men are 
but the spray from the crest of the wave, 
thrown far in advance, but soon to be over- 
taken. As the settlers throng into the lands 
and seize the good ground, especially that near 
the streams, the great fenceless ranches, where 
the cattle and their mounted herdsmen wan- 
dered unchecked over hundreds of thousands 
of acres, will be broken up and divided into 
corn land, or else into small grazing farms 
where a few hundred head of stock are closely 
watched and taken care of. Of course the 
most powerful ranches, owned by wealthy cor- 
porations or individuals, and already firmly 
rooted in the soil, will long resist this crowd- 
ing ; in places, where the ground is not suited 
to agriculture, or where, through the old 
Spanish land-grants, title has been acquired 
to a great tract of territory, cattle ranching 
will continue for a long time, though in a 
greatly modified form ; elsewhere I doubt if it 
outlasts the present century. 


This is not without value, even outside 
of itself, if for no other reason than that it 
illustrates, if illustration were necessary, 
the genesis of “American Ideals” and 
“The Strenuous Life,” and even of some 
ringing message about the future of the 
Philippines or Cuba. Its absolute frank- 
ness, even when writing about his own 
selfish interests, is of a piece with the same 
quality when he deals with the interests of 
others. 

Putting aside, for a time, his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the new men with whom 
he had come into contact, the reader can 












only express surprise at the ease with which 
he also adapted himself to the animal 
world. Going into the West at twenty- 
five, from an Eastern and city training and 
education, he could not have had even 
those privileges, which come by accident 
and are reserved for the chosen few, of an 
intimate all-round acquaintance with the 
domestic animals; and yet, after a year or 
so of the mountains and the ranch, he not 
only knew them but one might have 
thought that this adventurous young man 
had been ‘cradled and nursed with wolves, 
bears, cougars, buffaloes, elk, deer, antelope, 
mountain goats, wild geese and _ turkeys, 
pinnated grouse and quail, to say nothing 
of eagles, badgers, prairie dogs, and all 
the other inhabitants of the mountain, 
the forest, and the prairie. Each had 
then been studied in its own haunts, 
and its habits as carefully noted as if 
this was to be henceforth the main busi- 
ness of life. 

Nor was the knowledge limited to what 
he had seen ; it had been supplemented by 
a study of the books written by the best 
specialists. Everywhere the student ac- 
companies the practical naturalist, the 
adventurer, or the sportsman. Interesting 
asides record his opinion of Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Audubon, Bachman, Coues, 
Maurice Thompson, or Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, Catlin, Parkman, or Ruxton. He 
laments the modern lack of knowledge 
and the sometimes affected, sometimes 
merely ignorant, depreciation of Fenimore 
Cooper, and shows that he enjoys to the 
full that most perfect of all writers about 
the sea, Herman Melville. Thus, the 
well-bred, dainty New Yorker, and the 
Harvard graduate are found in the man in 
buckskin who commands on a Wyoming 
ranch just as he was to do later on a war- 
ship or a Cuban battlefield. 

It would be impossible, within any 
ordinary space limits, to follow such a 
writer through the details of a subject upon 
which he writes with such versatility. As 
a hunter, he avers that he has never sought 
to make large bags and follows this up 
with the vigorously expressed opinion that 
“a hunter should not be a game butcher.” 
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In connection with this he says in “ The 
Wilderness Hunter” :— 


From its very nature, the life of the hunter 
is in most places evanescent ; and when it has 
vanished there can be no real substitute in old 
settled countries. Shooting in a private game 
preserve is but a dismal parody; the manliest 
and healthiest features of the sport are lost 
with the change of conditions. We need, in 
the interest of the community at large, a rigid 
system of game laws rigidly enforced, and it is 
not only admissible, but one may almost say 
necessary, to establish, under the control of 
the State, great national forest preserves, which 
shall also be breeding grounds and nurseries 
for wild game ; but I should much regret to see 
grow up in this country a system of large pri- 
vate game preserves, kept for the enjoyment of 
the very rich. One of the chief attractions of 
the life of the wilderness is its rugged and 
stalwart democracy; there every man stands 
for what he actually is, and can show himself 
to be. 


I must content myself with one more 
quotation, this time his estimate of the 
later pioneer woman, from “ Ranch Life 
and the Hunting Trail,” and there leave 
the fascinating volumes which represent 
something more than a mere episode in 
this man’s life :— 


There is an old and true border saying that 
“the frontier is hard on women and cattle.” 
There are some striking exceptions; but, as a 
rule, the grinding toil and hardship of a life 
passed in the wilderness, or on its outskirts, 
drive the beauty and bloom from a woman’s 
face long before her youth has left her. By the 
time she is a mother she is sinewy and angu- 
lar, with thin, compressed lips and furrowed, 
sallow brow. But she has a hundred qualities 
that atone for the grace she lacks. She is a 
good mother and a hard-working housewife, 
always putting things to rights, washing and 
cooking for her stalwart spouse and offspring. 
She is faithful to her husband, and, like the 
true American that she is, exacts faithfulness 
in return. Peril cannot daunt her, nor hard- 
ship and poverty appal her. Whether on the 
mountain in a log hut chinked with moss, in 
a sod or adobe hovel on the desolate prairie, 
or in a mere temporary camp, where the white- 
topped waggons have been drawn up in a 
protection-giving circle near some spring, she 
is equally at home. Clad in a dingy gown and 
a hideous sun-bonnet, she goes bravely about 
her work, resolute, silent, uncomplaining. The 
children grow up pretty much as fate dic- 
tates. Even when very small they seem well 
able to protect themselves. The wife of one of 
my teamsters, who lived in a small outlying 
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‘camp, used to keep the youngest and most 
troublesome members of her family out of mis- 
chief by the simple expedient of picketing them 
out, each child being tied by the leg, with a 
long leather string, to a stake driven into the 
ground, so that it could neither get at another 
child nor at anything breakable. 

To the third division of the subject, that 
devoted to naval and military studies and 
the life of Cromwell, which falis naturally 
into this class, it will not be necessary to 
devote much space. In 1882, when only 
twenty-three, and engaged in difficult and 
distracting service in the State Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Roosevelt wrote his history of 
“The Naval War of 1812.” He avowed 
his purpose to write as impartially as 
possible the story of a conflict which, as 
he emphasised it, had always been told 
from the point of view of the one side or 
the other. The book was its author’s first 
literary effort and has been so long before 
the public with such general agreement as 
to its fairness, that it may be accepted as 
something of an authority on an important 
period. It no doubt exercised a con- 
siderable influence in the United States 
upon the movement, then recently in- 
augurated, for rebuilding a new navy. It 
was before the days of Captain Mahan and 
entirely different, in both purpose and 
execution, from the monumental and revo- 
lutionary volumes which the latter has 
since published; but it is not unlikely 
that the earlier writer had something to 
do with the development of the later one. 
A not unimportant corollary of it was, 
that it had so directed its author’s atten- 
tion to naval matters as to make him 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy fifteen 
years after its appearance. 

As the Rough Rider Regiment was itself a 
direct outgrowth from the conditions which 
produced the books on pioneer life, so it 
would not have been anomalous to notice 
the book, in which their story is told, in that 
division of my subject. There is the same 
adaptability to many kinds of men; the 
same recognition of good and bad qualities ; 
the same democratic equality ; and, only 
emphasised by the larger measure in which 
war furnishes it, the same spirit of adven- 
ture which had distinguished the more 
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peaceful pursuits in the mountains or on 
the ranch. In this book, written while 
Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt tells 
the story of how he became the second in 
command of a regiment of cavalry, 
authorised by a special Act of Congress 
to be recruited from the cowboys and 
trained riflemen of the plains and moun- 
tains of the West. The raising and the 
organisation of this body were given into 
the hands of its Colonel—Leonard Wood, 
now a General commanding the forces in 
the Philippines—and of the writer of its 
story, which deals with it from its enlist- 
ment until its final disbandment on Long 
Island. Even the fate of some of its 
men, after the war was over, is given 
without discrimination as to rank. It 
was a body of volunteers throughout, its 
colonel having been only an army surgeon, 
and the lieutenant-colonel a civilian. It 
included, in addition to the classes already 
mentioned, Indians, half-breeds, miners, 
adventurers from every quarter but mainly 
from the mountain regions and Texas, 
guides, old time stage-drivers, college 
students, and some outlaws. The men were 
chosen because they had fought somebody, 
somewhere, or if they had not, were deter- 
mined to make up for lost time as soon as 
possible. The book which deals with the 
regiment is a plain story, with no more 
than the necessary egotism, showing how it 
was raised and trained, how it fought with 
or against orders, and how the commander 
—after the first month in Cuba its Colonel 
was promoted so that its real creator 
became head—signed round robins, or 
wrote letters or telegrams of advice to the 
War Department at Washington. In short, 
it was a regiment like none ever enlisted 
before, with a unique commander who also 
became historian. It is a model, which 
will, no doubt, often be imitated in the 
future. 

The “Life of Cromwell” was written, 
apparently out of hand, while its author 
was Governor of New York. There was, 
for a time, an animated rivalry between 
magazine publishers as to which should be 
the first to issue, serially, lives, fully illus- 
trated, of the Great Protector. Some men 
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can write up to pictures, but neither Theo- 
dore Roosevelt nor John Morley can be 
said to have this gift. Besides, so far as 
Mr. Roosevelt is concerned, it has already 
been shown that great biography is some- 
what beyond even his wide range, a balance 
which perhaps the future may redress. 

By far the most important work which 
Mr. Roosevelt has produced, looked at 
from the purely literary point of view, is 
“The Winning of the West,” a piece of 
historical writing worthy of high commenda- 
tion. With the exception of his history 
of the war of 1812, practically all his other 
works have grown naturally out of his em- 
ployments or his mental activities. Here 
he appears as the student, who, taking up 
a long period in his country’s history, 
having patiently delved in manuscripts and 
other original materials and consulted 
printed authorities, has sought, by weaving 
them together into a consistent whole, to 
fill areal gap in research. Nor is it, like 
most of the monographs of the present day, 
a mere dry catalogue of authorities, with- 
out form and void, and without style 
or opinion or consistent purpose. In 
its pages. the men and women who were 
the original American pioneers, those 
who in new surroundings and under 
new conditions were to continue the 
earlier work done wholly by Europeans, 
pass before the reader as they lived and 
moved. It is, thus far, a fragment, ending 
with the transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States by virtue of the purchase from 
Napoleon in 1803; but, as its writing is a 
labour of love, its completion is no doubt 
interrupted by practical activities for a time 
only. It is the annals of the pioneer, the 
story of his restless, relentless march to the 
west and the south-west, of his struggles 
with nature, with Indians, with poverty and 
fever, with indifference and misunder- 
standing, and also of his inability to escape 
from the baneful influences of European 
politics which for a long time made him 
their buffer and their victim. 

It is difficult to impossibility to condense 
the contents of four library volumes into a 
few pages at the end of a review already 
verging upon the danger point in the 
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matter of length. And yet nothing else 
than quotation can give a fair idea of his 
point of view, or his analysis of the con- 
ditions he has undertaken to treat. Dealing 
with the position of the great areas, now 
included in the United States, then just 
conquered by England as the result of 
Wolfe’s victory, and showing how the 
French had treated it as an appanage, in 
which development had been restricted to 
hunting and trapping, he insisted that 
England had adopted the same policy ;— 


In the north-west she succeeded to the 
French policy as well as to the French posi- 
tion. She wished the land to remain a wilder- 
ness, the home of the trapper and the fur 
trader, of the Indian hunter and the French 
voyageur. She desired it to be kept as a 
barrier against the growth of the seaboard 
colonies towards the interior. She regarded 
the new lands across the Atlantic as being won 
and settled, not for the benefit of the men who 
won and settled them, but for the benefit of the 
merchants and traders who stayed at home. 
It was this that rendered the Revolution inevit- 
able; the struggle was a revolt against the 
whole mental attitude of Britain in regard to 
America, rather than against any one special 
act or set of acts. The sins and shortcomings 
of the colonists had been many, and it would 
be easy to make out a formidable catalogue of 
grievances against them, on behalf of the 
mother country; but on the great underlying 
question they were wholly in the right, and 
their success was of vital consequence to the 
well-being of the race on this continent. 


Nowhere else could it be possible to find 
a better estimate of the character of the 
Indian and his methods of carrying on war 
than in the fourth chapter of this work, and 
in its scarcely less effective appendix in which 
are fearlessly combated the ideas of the 
sentimentalists who for a long time sought 
to represent the Indian as something more 
than the savage which history had painted 
him. Mr. Roosevelt was essentially well 
fitted, from his own experience, to formulate 
a correct estimate of the backwoodsman of 
the Alleghanies ; of Daniel Boone and the 
hunters who made Kentucky; of the 
Moravians, their triumphs and sufferings ; 
and of the later pioneers who carried out 
the early experiments of Tennessee. The 
small, but relatively destructive, wars that 
accompanied and followed the Kevolu- 
tionary struggle, the slow process of building 
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up civil government during the later days 
of the Confederation, and the resulting 
inrush of settlers from the older States, are 
all treated with a knowledge and an energy 
that captivate the reader. Sticking closely 
to his subject, which is that of the ex- 
pansion of the United States over its own 
territories, he refuses to turn aside or to 
deal with anything irrelevant. Indulging 
occasionally in a forecast of his country’s 
destiny, he permits himself to direct 
attention to some of the examples which 
his study of history had revealed to him 
and to sound a note of the imperialism that 
now bids fair to command acceptance. 
He thus carries on the story to the 
transfer of Louisiana and its natural sequel, 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke to the 
Pacific. Throughout, he is far more 
severely critical of the early Americans 
than of the British, or French, or Spaniards, 
from whom they inherited or with whom 
they had to deal. In no case does he try 
the men of that time, whatever their 


nationality, by the standards of a later one. 


Taken as a whole, the work would be a 
creditable achievement for a student who 
had done nothing else, and yet it is no 
doubt true that it was easier for this busy 
man to write this book, than it would have 
been for the professional historian, for the 
simple reason that he wrote what he had 
really lived. 

His small book on “‘ New York,” in the 
Historic Towns Series, was a well executed 
outline, on a very narrow scale, of the 
growth of a wonder of the modern world. 
One or two phrases from the conclusion 
are at least characteristic. Speaking of the 
fact that the “Smart Set” had shifted from 
Paris to London, he thinks that this, 
perhaps, marks some improvement in that 
the resulting society is less provincial and 
a trifle more American. “ But,” he argues, 
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“a would-be upper class based mainly on 
wealth, in which it is the exception and not 
the rule for a man to be of any real account 
in the national life, whether as a politician, 
a literary man, or otherwise, is, of necessity, 
radically defective, and of little account.” 
He concludes that “the greedy tyranny of 
the unscrupulous rich and the anarchic 
violence of the vicious and ignorant poor 
are ever-threatening dangers.” 

An effort has been made throughout to 
deal fairly and with due perspective with 
the writings of a man still in public life, but 
with only the smallest relation to this fact. 
To separate them entirely in this case, as 
in any other in which -personal character 
must become a fundamental part of the 
work, would be impossible. As every 
phase and influence of his life, almost every 
act, are known, so he has concealed little 
in his writings. His style may now have 
a Hebraic vigour, and again be wanting 
in finish, yet in the one case as in the other 
the meaning is perfectly plain. If he is 
cocksure, it is because he feels that he is 
right and has convinced himself, either by 
instinct or reason, that it is his duty to say 
what is in his mind. All this makes it im- 
possible to imagine him a diplomat of the 
old school. It will be seen that he is 
always serious, so that it is difficult to 
realise that he ever passed through a 
frivolous period. It is so natural for him 
to lead a busy, all-embracing life, and to 
be interested in everything, that he does 
not need any mentor to induce him to 
write and speak of it. Finally, if it ever 
becomes necessary in America to raise 
anew the question “ What shall we do 
with ex-Presidents?” it will not be diffi- 
cult, in view of past achievements, to 
give an answer, so far as regards the 
future of the present versatile incumbent 
of that office. 





AT LAST 


By M. E. D. 


ONG ago, two people parted, where a 
rough, country lane joins a highway 
leading to a distant town. They stood 
together silently at the corner, the woman’s 
eyes straining along the road, the man’s 
taking half unconscious stock of the 
familiar detail of his surroundings. 

Presently his glance fell on a robin, 
preening itself on the arm of a dilapidated 
sign-post that pointed down the lane. 

“To Ballirait, x mile,” it said. 

He turned and took the girl’s hand. 

“‘Phemie,” he half whispered, “ Phemie, 
I maun gang.” 

She let her hand lie listlessly in his. 

‘Gin ye’ll come back,” she said ; “gin 
yell promise to come back, I’ll no greet. 
I’m no fearin’ to wait gin I just ken ye’ll 
be back.” 

“TI promised your feyther to set you 
free ; I canna say different to you, lassie.” 

She pulled her hand away from him, and 
stood fora moment gazing blankly before 
her ; then she turned and clung to his arm 
searching his face with eyes that implored 
him. 

“Gin ye’ll just say that mayde ye’ll come 
back some day, Davie ?” 

He turned his eyes away from hers and 
gave no answer. 

“Is it ower muckle to ask?” she said 
piteously, hiding her face on his scarlet 
coat and breaking into low, dreary sobs. 

He put his arm round her and held her 
gently. At the bottom of her despair 
Phemie felt the renunciation that lay in his 
touch, 

“Tt’s ower muckle to tak,’ he said 
almost roughly. 

The sun sank slowly down at the back of 
Ballirait. Over the dark head against his 
shoulder Davie sent a farewell glance 
towards home. He would go when the 
sun had set; a quarter of it was already 
hidden by the hills. 


Silence but for Phemie’s sobs. 

Half was gone. 

“Davie,” she moaned, 
Davie.” 

Three quarters were gone. 

He looked away from the sunset and 
tightened his hold of her ever so slightly. 

“Dinna greet, lass,” he said, “I’m no 
worth it.” 

A little chill breath of air touched his 
cheek, whispering “ The day is done.” 

The sun had sunk over the hills, leaving 
behind him nothing but a level greyness. 
Evening had already forgotten the farewell 
kisses of day. 

“ Phemie,” said Davie hoarsely, “ I maun 

’, T'll aye be gey and proud to mind 


“Oh! Davie, 


awa’. 
on how ye lo’ed me, but eh! my lassie, it 
wad be better ye should forget me 
a’thegither, I’m thinkin’.” 

Then Phemie raised her face from his 
arm—a beautiful face marred and stained 
with tears. Lifting her hands above her 
head, she wrung them together in the 
abandonment of her sorrow, till, letting 
them fall on his shoulders, she clung to 
him once more with a bitter cry: “Oh! 
Davie, Davie, dinna forget, lad! dinna, 
dinna forget!” 

* > e > 

Burnie is a small town on the north- 
easterly coast of Scotland, possessing none 
of those attractions which might draw 
pleasure-seekers and holiday-makers even 
to so remote a corner. It is not, however, 
without its own small society; it has its 
ministers, its doctor, and its banker, a 
certain Mr. Andrew Davidson, who is also 
its lawyer, and by reputation a man of 
means. 

One showery afternoon in March, many, 
many years after Phemie Angus had parted 
from her lover, Mr. Stuart, the young 
minister of Burnie, was calling on Mrs. 
Davidson, who kept house for her step-son 
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Andrew. The conversation was a little 
perfunctory, for while Mr. Stuart talked to 
Mrs. Davidson he could not keep his eyes 
from wandering to where her pretty 
daughter Effie sat, playing with a little dog 
in the window. Effie and he had recently 
become engaged to one another, and he 
was wondering if it would presently be fine 
enough to take her for a walk. 

“JT was preaching at Ballirait last 
Sunday” he said after a longer pause than 
usual. “They have lately got a new 
almshouse there, built in memory of Lord 
Rait. I couldn’t help grudging it to such 
an out-of-the-way little place ; it is the very 
thing we have such need of here.” 

At the name of Ballirait a sudden flash 
of interest lit Mrs. Davidson’s rather im- 
passive face. 

“ Ballirait !” she repeated, “can there be 
an almshouse at Ballirait ?” 

Something in her tone caught the minis- 
ter’s attention. 

“Do you know the place, Mrs. David- 
son ?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Davidson had some knowledge of 
that neighbourhood as a young lady,” said 
her step-son, who had just come in for a 
cup of tea ; “ but it is so long since last she 
was there that the memory of it must have 
quite faded from her mind, I should 
imagine.” 

“No, no; I have not forgotten.” The 
words which fell quickly, almost involun- 
tarily, from Mrs. Davidson’s lips were 
spoken half in a whisper. 

Mr. Stuart felt uncomfortably conscious 
that for some inscrutable reason the situa- 
tion had become strained—too strained to 
admit of another silence ; he turned to Mr. 
Davidson and went on talking. 

“There’s a sad case in that almshouse,” 
he said. .“ An old soldier who has been 
out of.the country for the most of a lifetime, 
and has come home to die, the wreck of 
one of the finest men I ever saw. He has 
had a sunstroke, and his mind is affected ; 
poor fellow, he is always looking for some 
old friend he seems to have made sure of 
finding in Ballirait. When he is able, he 
will wander down to the Cross Roads and 
sit there watching, hour after hour.” 


AT LAST 


Effie, who had taken no part in the con- 
versation, now joined the little group. 

“Tt is quite fine,” she said; “the sun is 
shining. Do let us go out at once, before 
there is another shower.” 

As they left the room Mrs. Davidson 
moved over to the window, and stood 
staring out at the wet street. More than an 
hour later they returned to find her still 
standing there, idly watching the rain which 
had begun to fall again. The minister 
crossed the room to take leave of her ; she 
turned at his approach and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“What is it that they call yon man?” 
she asked, dropping into a phraseology 
which, after years of careful suppres- 
sion, still seemed to rise naturally to- her 
lips. 

“What man, Mrs. Davidson?” Mr. 
Stuart was puzzled, and a little resented 
being cut short in the middle of a sentence. 

“Yon man at Ballirait.” 

“Oh, the daft old soldier—his name is 
Duncan.” 

“Duncan,” she repeated softly; “ Davie 
—Davie Duncan.” 

“Yes, that’s it, David Duncan. What 
do you know of him?”—but as he spoke 
Mrs. Davidson had crossed the room, and 
the door closed softly behind her. 

As the cold spring days wore on, the 
approaching marriage between the minister 
and Effie Davidson furnished all Burnie 
with a source of interest and a topic of 
conversation. Mrs. Davidson alone held 
herself aloof from the talk and excitement, 
while the look of suffering slowly deepened 
on her face. Effie was puzzled and a little 
hurt ; she had always been able to count 
on her mother’s sympathy ; that it should 
fail now was something lacking to her 
happiness. One day, coming suddenly 
into the room, she found her with her face 
hidden in her hands, moaning softly, and 
rocking herself to and fro. Effie ran to her, 
and knelt down at her side. 

“Mother,” she cried ; 
what’s wrong ?” 

Mrs. Davidson raised her head and 
looked at her; then stretching out her 
hand she gently touched the girl’s wavy 


“oh, mother, 
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brown hair, not caressingly, but like one 
in a dream. 

“Phemie,” she said softly, as if to 
herself; “‘my bonnie Phemie.” 

Effie drew back startled. 

“Mother, don’t look as if you didn’t 
know me. Why do you call me Phemie?” 

Mrs. Davidson recalled herself with an 
effort. Standing up, she passed her hand 
over her eyes, and then stooped to kiss 
Effie. 

“They used to call me Phemie when 
I was a lassie,” she said simply. “I’m 
thinking you are very like what I was 
then.” 

A few days later the minister was dis- 
turbed by the ringing of his door bell as 
he was finishing his sermon on a Saturday 
night. He frowned a little, for he dis- 
couraged Saturday visitors; but he laid 
down his pen and waited. His study 
window was so close to the hall door that 
he could hear the timid, hesitating way in 
which the bell had been pulled. No one 
came to answer it, so after a moment he 
rose himself; he could not keep anyone 
waiting on his doorstep on a rainy night. 
A woman stood there, with her hand still 
on the bell, her face half hidden by the 
shawl which she had thrown over her head. 
The droop of her figure, something forlorn 
in her whole pose gave the impression of 
one who is in trouble, and at the first 
glance Mr. Stuart did not recognise her. 
“Come in,” he said, “and tell me what I 
can do for you.” 

The woman followed him silently to his 
study, and then, dropping her shawl, turned 
to face him. 

“ Sir ——” she said, with clasped hands. 

“Mrs. Davidson!’ Mr. Stuart started 
back in amazement, and then something 
undefinable in the situation held him 
silent. Mrs. Davidson it certainly was, 
and yet so different to the quiet, grave, self- 
contained woman he had fancied he knew 
so well. Her hardly-won gentility seemed 
to have dropped away from her ; her voice, 
her attitude, the one word she had 
addressed to him were those of a cottage 
woman seeking help from a superior. 

“Sir,” she said again, using the very 
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words of his thought. 
seeking help from you.” 

The young man crossed to her side and 
laid his hand on her arm. “Mrs. Davidson,” 
he said, almost imploringly. ‘“ Don’t speak 
to me like that. Remember I am all but 
your son.” 

“Tt’s the Minister I’m needing,” she said 
shortly. 

Mr. Stuart accepted the situation. 

“T shall be glad to help you,” he said 
gravely. 

“Yon man,” said Mrs. 
brokenly, ‘“——at Ballirait, 
Duncan——” then she stopped. 

“ What of him?” asked the Minister. 

“Is he ——away?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Stuart; “I under- 
stand that since the warmer weather set in 
he has even seemed a little stronger.” 

“Sir,” said the old woman, piteously, 
“T must see him, I must see him 
You'll not deny me?” 

“* What is he to you, Mrs. Davidson ?” 

“It'll be Phemie Angus he’s seeking,” 
she half whispered. 

“Phemie Angus?” 
name. 

Mrs. Davidson hid her face in her hands. 

“It’s I that am Phemie,” she said with a 
hard broken sob. 

The Minister was silent a moment, and 
then he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“You shall see him, Mrs. Davidson,” 
he said gently. “I promise it. But why 
didn’t you come to me sooner?” 

“Tt was Andrew forbade me,” moaned 
Phemie. ‘“ He was saying how you would 
never marry Effie if you knew of my low 
birth, and of the low friends a lifetime hadn’t 
served to raise me from.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed. 

“ Andrew was wrong,” he said. 

+ * * * 

A week later Mrs. Davidson—sometime 
Phemie Angus—stood once more under 
the sign-post at the Ballirait cross roads, 
watching like one in a dream the omni- 
bus which had brought her vanish in a 
cloud of dust. 

The omnibus was an innovation, and the 
sign-post was new. It stood up very 


“Oh! 


Sir, I am 


Davidson, 
Davie 


Yes, that was the 
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straight and white, and its directions were 
clearly set forth in bold black letters. 

Phemie remembered how, when Davie 
had disappeared round the bend of the 
road so many years ago, she had turned 
and clung to the finger-post of those 
days, the misshapen stem of an undergrown 
fir tree. The unpainted letter-board had 
creaked and groaned as the post shook with 
her sobs, and she could feel now the rough 
bark pressing against her cheek, and the 
rude notches to which her hands had 
clung. 

She wondered if anyone had ever taken 
such a liberty with this uncompromising 
guardian of the roads. 

But some things remained the same as 
of old. The little dark fir wood still hid 
the place where the road turned, and the 
banks of the ditch were yellow with gorse, 
just as in spring days long ago. How its 
warm sweet scent had always carried her 
thoughts and her heart home to Ballirait ! 
And now she really was home. She remem- 
bered a little homely proverb of Davie’s 
about the gorse. Once, when Effie was a 
toddling thing, the sight of a great sheet of 
it had called the words to her lips, and her 
husband had sternly bade her not to teach 
his child her vulgar ploughman’s sayings. 

At a little distance stood Effie watching 
her mother with half-frightened eyes. 

“* Mother,” she said, touching her arm, 
“hadn’t we better be moving on?” 

“Let me be,” said the old woman 
dreamily. “ Maybe I might meet him here. 
They said he still came sometimes, when 
the day was fine, 
Angus.” 

Effie turned away reluctantly; she had 
no part in her mother’s dream of the past, 
but she did not want to leave her. 

“Poor mother,” she thought, 
mother, I will stay near her.” 

* * * * 

Along the road that had once led to the 
home of Phemie Angus came the infirm 
figure of an old man. Mrs. Davidson’s 


seeking for Phemie 


“poor 


eyes fell on him, but he found no place in 
her landscape. 

Presently his plodding footsteps brought 
He looked at her 


him to her side. 
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deprecatingly, but she turned away without 
even glancing at him. Why couldn’t he 
go on and leave her with her memories, 
till, perhaps, she should see Davie coming 
down the road ; old, of course, and altered, 
and ill, but still—Davie. 

“T beg your pairdon, mem,” broke in 
the slow voice of the old man; “but I’m 
thinkin’ you'll be a stranger hereabouts.” 

“No,” she said sharply, “I am not a 
stranger. What do you want? Can I tell 
you your way?” 

‘* Na, na, it is’na direction I’m seekin’,” he 
answered ; “ but maybe ye could tell me if 
a lassie gaed by here?” 

“T have seen no lassie,” she answered 
shortly. 

“Siccan a bonny lassie,” he went on, 
“ wi’ her curly heid, and her blue, blue een. 
I ken fine she'll be waitin’ here ae day ; but 
I’m fearin’, gin it is’na sune, she’ll be ower 
late, for I’m far through, mem, far through.” 

Mrs. Davidson turned and looked at 
him—an old man, crazed and infirm, one 
of life’s wrecks, but— David Duncan. 


“Davie!” she cried. “Oh! Davie, 
Davie, it’s me you're seeking!” 
“I beg your pairdon, mem,” he said 


again in the same slow voice, “but it’s 
no a leddy that I’m seekin’ ; she’s naething 
but a wee bit lassie ; it’s Phemie they ca’ 
her—Phemie Angus. Maybe ye hae heard 
tell of her, mem ?” he asked piteously. 

“Oh! Davie,” she said, “it’s I that am 
Phemie Angus. Did you think that I’d 
stay blyth and young, and you so worn and 
old, lad ?” 

He looked at her puzzled for a moment. 

“T dinna rightly onderstand, mem,” he 
answered ; “I canna bring myself to think 
o’ Phemie auld.” 

“I’m thinkin’ she wouldna’ grow auld,” 
he added vaguely ; then brightening, “ And 
you see, mem, Phemie wasna’ a leddy; she 
wouldna’ hae a bonnet on her heid, nor yet 
thae things on her han’s,” touching with a 
trembling finger Mrs. Davidson’s gloves. 
“T’m thinkin’, mem,” he went on with a 
touch of dignity, “that ye dinna ken ony- 
thing o’ Phemie Angus. I hae’na seen 
onybody sin’ I came back to Ballirait wha’s 
gi’en me ony word o’ her. Yet there’s some- 
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thing aye keeps telling me I'll see her aince 
mair afore the end; for ye ken——” 

Round the corner of the road came the 
glad sound of a girl’s voice singing. 

The old man stopped to listen, and a look 
of recognition crept into his eyes. 

Nearer and nearer came the singer, till 
under the finger-post stood Effie Davidson, 
her hat slung over her arm, her curly dark 
hair all ruffled by the breeze, her bare hands 
full of yellow primroses, the very picture of 
* a girl who once long ago had stood on the 
same spot to watch her soldier out of sight. 

With a cry the old man stretched out his 
hands towards her. 

“ Phemie—it’s Phemie! 
Phemie! At last, at last!” 

A little later they laid David Duncan 
very still and straight on his narrow bed in 
the almshouse. 

On his lips was the smile that had 
welcomed the love a worn-out mind had 
enshrined in perpetual youth in his faithful 
heart. There was only one person in the 
world whose eyes could have recognised in 
that smile, beyond the Something New, all 


My bonnie 
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that was dear and of old. She stood by 
his side, and saw how Death smoothed 
away the wrinkles, and brought back the 
likeness to the Davie she had loved a life- 
time. She saw a great joy in his face, only 
—she knew the smile and the joy were not 
for her. 
* al * * 

Mrs. Davidson is a very old woman now, 
and has forgotten many things ; but there 
are many also that she remembers. 

She has forgotten the meeting at the 
Cross Roads, but she remembers the 
welcoming voice that called her name. She 
has forgotten the crazed old pauper, 
because so clearly she remembers her brave 
soldier lad. Best of all she remembers the 
smile that was his, and so perhaps—after 
all—hers. 

She lives with Effie, but she often talks 
of “ going home.” 

“T’m thinking Father and Davie will be 
lonesome-like with me such a while away,” 
she says. 

But they will not be lonesome much 
longer. 


A SHADOW HOUSE 


By I. CLARKE 


HERE is a shadow house wherein I dwell, 
And over it the winds of heaven sweep, 
And round it all the roses lie asleep, 
And I have searched it through from roof to cell, 
And learned its mysteries deep. 


I do not dwell there in the hot noonday, 

For I forget, mid my accustomed work, 

To visit those pale rooms where phantoms lurk, 
And children’s ghosts, all noiseless at their play, 

Sob through the gloom and murk. 


III. 


But when night comes I seek my house, and see 
White lilies luminous against the walls ; 
And in the moonlit space a shadow falls, 

While death-hushed voices cry to welcome me 
Within those phantom halls ! 





After a Drawing by T. W. Holgate. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETS AND NOVELISTS 


By TIBURCE 


RITICS and chroniqueurs indulged in 
ironical merriment when, in the year 
of grace 1896, “Portraits of the Next 
Century ” appeared for the first time on the 
bookstalls of the boulevards. This 
singular publication, so characteristic of 
the times, informed the poor benighted 
Parisians that no less than one hundred 
ani forty-one geniuses, unknown to them, 
were actually shining in the literary firma- 
ment of France. To the names inscribed 
in this pantheon of a novel kind were 
appended such hyperbolic comments as 
the following: ‘‘ He stands out like a Man 
in a sickly and demented g neration ; like 
a beautiful tree in a garden of weeds ; like 
a lighthouse in the night”; or, “ Though 
only in the prime of youth he has mentally 
lived the average life of a man; he has 
dealt with Art in all its branches ; he has 
divined the secrets of Esotericism, studied 
Oriental traditions, and mastered modern 
metaphysics.” 

In bare justice to the editors of “ Por- 
traits of the Next Century,” it must be 
admitted that out of the one hundred and 
forty-one geniuses immortalised by them, at 
least half-a-dozen have obtained, since 1896, 
a permanent and honourable place among 
French “ttérateurs of the present day. 

This volume, “Portraits of the Next 
Century,” is, as I have said, characteristic 
of the times. Together with a host of 
extravagant literary manifestoes that have 
appeared lately, it points to an intense 
vitality of things intellectual in France, an 
active fermentation from which a master 
spirit may spring at anytime. For, since the 
passing away of Victor Hugo and Roman- 
ticism and the efflorescence of Parnas- 
sianism in poetry and, almost concurrently, 
Naturalism in prose, the new schools have 
produced no author of distinct eminence. 
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I shall pass over such literary cénacles or 
chapelles as the Decadents, Neo-Decadents, 
Magicians, Magnificentists, Instrumentists, 
and other bizarre associations doomed from 
their very birth to disruption and final dis- 
appearance, and shall dwell more particu- 
larly on the three movements most easily 
discernible in contemporary literature in 
France, namely, the symbolic or mystic, 
the idealistic or neo-Catholic, and the 
sociologic. ? 

Of the real founder of the symbolic 
school, Stéphane Mallarmé, little need be 
said here. With few exceptions, his poems 
can hardly be understood even by his 
most enthusiastic disciples. They them- 
selves, apparently and wisely enough, have 
not cared to carry out ad absurdum the 
axiom that “to mention anything by its 
name is to take away almost all the pleasure 
which poetry can give—the pleasure of 
finding out, little by little, the meaning of a 
poem.” Stretching the point further still, 
Mallarmé lays it down that a page of white 
paper studded with dots and notes of 
exclamation is to be preferred to the sub- 
limest poetry in the world. And yet 
it cannot be denied that the author of 
“Divagations,” in spite of his ludicrously 
paradoxical turn of mind, exercised no 
little influence on the younger generation 
of French writers. 

Paul Verlaine, now also dead, was one 
of the first poets who, steering clear of the 
eccentricities of the school, made symbolism 
intelligible to the profane. The structure 
of his verse, perhaps, may cause a Par- 
nassian to shudder, but his poetry is 
exquisitely limpid and musical : 


** De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et pour cela préfére I’ Impair, 
Plus vague et plus soluble dans l’air, 
Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. . . 
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«*Car nous voulous la Nuance encor, 
Pas la couleur, rien que la Nuance ; 
Oh! la Nuance seule fi ince 
Le réve au réve, et la flate au cor...” 


Verlaine has sung in undertones of soft 
dawns and twilights, of the subtler senti- 


ments of good and evil—veiled melancholy, | 


mystic sensuousness, acute and over- 
refined joys and sorrows. And, after all, to 
most symbolists such themes offer peculiar 
fascination. ‘Take, for instance, the poet 
Henri de Régnier, who“finds the wildest 
harmonies of the forest amply expressed by 
the soft sigh of the lonely reed swaying in 
the breeze, or the roar of the ocean by the 
dim echo heard in the hollow of a shell. 
Born in 
1864, the 
author of 


“Les jeux 
Rustiques_ et 
Divins, ’ ‘Les 


Médailles 
d’Argile ” and 
other poems 
of mytholo- 
gical inspi- 
seems 
to have been, 


ration, 


from the 

very first, a 

favourite of 

the gods. ‘ 

His fame 

soon travelled beyond the symbolists’ 


circle, and received ultimately semi-official 
recognition by the French Academy, which 
awarded him the Vitet prize for poetry 
in 1899. Henri de Régnier has since 
lectured on art and literature in America, 
and had his poems published in Za Revue 
de Paris and in that venerable and emi- 
nently conservative organ, La Revue des 
Deux-Mondes. 

The poem “The Man and the Mer- 
maid” was lately mentioned by M. René 
Doumic, the well-known critic, as both a 
characteristic production of Henri de 
Régnier, and a no less characteristic speci- 
men of symbolic literature. Here 
short summary of the work : 

A man, in sombre garb, is seated by the 
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sea-shore at dawn. Near him lies a young 

and beautiful woman, her head resting on 

his knee. She awakes and smiles up at 

him. She offers him flowers—the flower 

of her youth and beauty : 

‘Oh! mes yeux purs sont frais en moi comme des 
sources, 3 

Des endroits de ma peau se veloutent de mousses, 

Il] me semble aujourd’hui que mes seins sont éclos. 

Si je pleurais, de doux ramiers seraient ]’écho, 

Et des abeilles sont éparses dans mes rires, 

Et parmi la douceur de l’air od je m'étire 

Je me semble plus grande et je me sens plus belle, 

Et magnifique de la Vie Universelle . . .” 


But the man is not satisfied with Nature. 
He veils her beauty, twists the glorious 
tresses into plaits, charges the fingers with 


gems,  im- 
prisons _ the 
feet in san- 
dals. Even 
this is not 
enough. He 
would now 


awake the in- 
tellect of the 
creature who 
is to be his 
companion — 
of woman, the 
he'p-meet of 
man. 
At sunset 
lies dead 
on. the same 
seashore. She bends sorrowlully over the 
one whose death she has caused, pitying his 
error. Why did he not understand her? 
Why did he call her to fulfil a destiny she 
was not made for? Why did he think she 
could have a soul, an-intellect, a conscious 
life? She belongeJ to things that held 
her fast and called her to them—to the 
great nature she was returning to—the 
ocean which would toss her on its breast 
and bear her back again among the sea- 
weeds. 

Though regardless of rhyme, properly 
speaking, as the preceding extract from 
“The Man and the Mermaid ” sufficiently 
demonstrates, Henri de Ré¢gnier makes 
use of “‘assonances” with considerable 
skill and @ propos. These being mostly 
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feminine, add, in no little measure, to the 
subtle and tender music of the verse, and 
to the artistic effect, generally, of any 
poetical work of a symbolic character. 
Albert Samain achieved even greater 
success than Henri de Régnier in the use 


JULES LEMAITRE. 


he made of feminine rhyme. 
softly-languid, caressing music of these lines: 


Listen to the 


** Je réve de vers doux et d’intimes ramages, 

Des vers a frdler l’Ame ainsi que des plumages.. 

‘*Des vers siléncieux et sans rythme et sans 
trame, 

Ou la rime sans bruit glisse comme une rame; 


** Des vers de soirs d’automne énervés de verveine, 


Ou l’ame sent, exquise, une caresse 4 peine.. 
“Je réve de vers doux 
roses...” 


mourant comme des 

The works of Paul Adam stand out in 
vivid contrast with the poetic fancies of 
Henri de Régnier and Albert Samain. We 
are now in the domain of prose, the 
medium in which the young and prolific 
novelist has contributed over a score of 
volumes to symbolic and, in some cases, to 
sociclogic and realistic literature. “ L’Art,” 
says Paul Adam, “est lceuvre d’inscrire 
un dogme dans un symbole,” an axiom, it 
must be admitted, the brilliant novelist did 
not invariably adhere to in his writings. 
For though he lays claim to symbolism, 
some of his works, such as “ Le Mystére 
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des Foules,” “La _ Force,” “ L’Enfant 
d’ Austerlitz,” and even his first novel “Chair 
Molle,” are undoubtedly of naturalistic or 
sociologic character. His style, though 
somewhat heavy and diffuse, overflows 
at times with exuberance and colour. 
Endowed with a luxuriant, magnifying imagi- 
nation, the author of “Le Mysttre des 
Foules” takes delight in portraying huge 
collective masses, scenes of riot and tumult, 
cyclopzean fights and battles. And in the 
treatment of such scenes, Paul Adam not 
unfrequently displays the masterly style 
and power of a true epic poet. 
* * * * 

Symbolism found, not unnaturally, in 
Belgium a more congenial soil wherein 
to flourish than in France. The strange 
sleepy mystery which envelopes such cities 
as old Bruges and Ghent; the waters of 
the long narrow canals lazily flowing by; 
the misty atmosphere in which the wide- 
spreading Flemish plains are eternally 
enwrapped ; all the mournful monotony 
and melancholy of these well-known scenes 
rise before us as we read Meeterlinck, 
Rodenbach, and Verhzren. 

Nearly all the works of Maurice Meeter- 
linck, from ‘‘ Princess Maleine” to “ The 
Buried Temple,” have been translated into 
English. They appear, in truth, to have 
met with greater favour in this country and 
in America than in France. It may be 
that there exists some affinity between the 
Belgian writer’s mystic temperament and 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament. On the 
other hand, the extravagant eulogy lavished 
here on the works of Meeterlinck and 
on the still more complex works of his 
brothers in symbolism (which, by the 
way, their fellow countrymen have con- 
fessed were beyond their understanding) 
might be attributed to snobbery—that 
tyrannic influence under which the “ upper 
ten thousand” writhe whilst listening to 
the music of TZ7ristan und Yseult, or 
standing in conventional admiration before 
a picture of Degas or a statue of Rodin. 
In the course of his delightful “‘ Contem- 
porains,” Jules Lemaitre complains in an 
ironical vein of his inability to. grasp the 
meaning of one of Mallarmé’s enigmatic 












sonnets, and adds: “The proof, however, 
that this sonnet must de clear as crystal is 
that it has been translated by two Ameri- 
can ladies.... It may be, after all, that 
foreigners can understand poetry of that 
description better than ourselves. . .” 

This said en passant, due praise must be 
bestowed on those productions of Maurice 
Meeterlinck which do not unduly torture the 
imagination. ‘Though few will go to the 
length of de- 
claring with 
Octave Mir- 
beau that 
“La Princesse 
Maleine” is 
“superior to 
any of the im- 
mortal works of 
Shakespeare,” 
yet in “ Pelléas 
and Méli- 
sande” for in- 
stance, or still 
better, in 
““Monna Van- 
na” the dis- 
tinct originality 
of the author’s 
method, the 
peculiar and 
characteristic 
manner in 


which he 
creates ‘‘a 
dramatic atmo- 
sphere,”  can- 


not but com- 
mand atten- 
tion and even 
admiration. 
Meeterlinck’s idea of stage-craft is well 
known. While dramatists in all times 
and countries, have endeavoured to create 
human types endowed with passions, 
clearly expressed and defined, the author 
of “Pelléas and Mélisande” contents 
himself with leaving the physiognomy 


of his heroes and heroines in the shade, 
the better to isolate and symbolise the 
they are actuated. 
original. 


passions by which 
The conception, doubtless, is 
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When rigorously followed, as in “Les 
Aveugles” and “L’Intruse,” the result is 
disastrous, at any rate, as far as drama is 
concerned. In more recent pieces, how- 
ever, Meeterlinck had succeeded in using 
this method with greater discrimination 
and effect. Thus, the story of “ Monna 
Vanna,” a Lady Godiva of medizeval Italy, 
compares favourably with Meterlinck’s 
earlier work. It will be remembered that 
the play was 
performed pri- 
vately in Lon- 
don last year 
by Madame 
Georgette Le- 
blanc (now 
Madame Me- 
terlinck) and 
the company 
of the Théatre 
de l’CEuvre, the 
censor having 
refused to give 
his official 
sanction to a 
public perform- 
ance. “Monna 
Vanna,” how- 
ever, is now 
available in 
book form, in 
English as well 
as French. 
Georges Ro- 
denbach is 
another mystic 
poet of the 
Franco-Belgian 
school. Gifted, 
like Meter- 
linck, with exceedingly sensitive percep- 
tions, he had a passion for silence, and 
“things unseen and unspoken,” as the 
very titles of his works, “Le Régne du 
Silence,” “Les Vies Encloses,” “ Bruges 
la Morte,” etc., aptly demonstrate. If 
some of his earlier poetical fancies gave 
the impression of “a boudoir bathed 
in moonlight,” Rodenbach could also 
at times sing with subdued music and 
exquisite tenderness of pity, melancholy, 
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resignation, and the subtler emotions of 
the soul. 

Emile Verheren is also a poet mystically 
inclined, but his mysticism, except in more 
recent years, is of a different order to that 
of either Meeterlinck’s or Rodenbach’s. 
His somewhat fantastic genius revels in 
visions of horror, violence, and what 
may be called Baudelairean sensuousness. 
“Throughout the entire series of Emile 
Verhzren’s works,” says his critic and 
translator, Miss Alma Strettell, ‘‘ from ‘ Les 
Flamandes’ and ‘Le _ Cloitre,’ the 
intellectual and spiritual development of 
the poet may be closely traced; from 
the materialism which pervades ‘Les 
Flamandes,’ and the despairing pessimism 
and lurid emotion which are so 
powerfully portrayed in ‘Les Débicles’ 
and ‘Les Flambeaux Noirs,’ to the tender 
and hopeful mysticism which marks some 
of the poems in ‘Les Apparus dans Mes 
Chemins,’ and the wonderful sympathy 
with Nature, even in her saddest aspects— 
the subtle power of endowing those aspects 
with a profound and ennobling symbolism 
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which characterise the most beautiful 
poems in ‘Les Villages Illusoires.’ . . .” 

Karl Joris Huysmans affords another 
example of a writer’s evolution from natu- 
ralism to mysticism. This transformation 
or, more properly speaking, conversion, 
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was first revealed to the public by the 
appearance of the novel “ En Route,” in 
1892. Previous to that date Huysmans’ 
works were illustrative of naturalism in its 
crudest form. It will be remembered that 
our present-day mystic started his literary 
career under the patronage of Emile Zola, 
and contributed that vividly realistic 
sketch, “Sac Au Dos” to the famous 
“Soirées de Médan.” Then followed 
novels like ‘‘Les Sceurs Vatard,” ‘‘ Marthe,” 
“A Vau l’Eau,” “En Ménage,” “A Re- 
bours” and “ La-Bas,” all breathing intense 
contempt for humanity and depicting the 
most sordid and repulsive aspects of modern 
life. Even in “ La-Bas,” the author’s ten- 
dency to religious mysticism becomes 
apparent. ‘The novel, it is true, deals with 
demonism, sortilege, incubi and succubi, 
black magic, and other subjects especially 
stigmatised by tbe Roman Catholic Church, 
but from occultism to Christian mysticism 
there is often but one step. That step 
Huysmans took, and marked the turning 
point in his career by the production of 
“En Route,” and _ subsequently “La 
Cathédrale” and “ L’Oblat.” 

Before taking leave of the Franco-Belgian 
School, mention must be made of Camille 
Lemonnier, a naturalistic prose writer and 
att critic of singular power and _pic- 
turesqueness. “Le Mort,” “ L’Hystérique,” 
“ Happe-Chair,” “Ceux de la Glebe” and 
“Tes Deux Consciences,” are works which 
have won fame for Camille Lemonnier and 
caused him to be considered as /honneur 
des lettres francaises en Belgique. The poems 
of Albert Giraud, also, must not be passed 
over in silence. The piece which opens 
the book, “‘ Hors du Siécle,” is a pure work 
of art—faultless and magnificent. 

* * * * 

The foreign element, we see, played a 
conspicuous part in the symbolic movement 
in French literature. 

Even from America poets came, like Viélé- 
Griffin and Stuart Merrill, and wrote in a 
language they assimilated with extraordinary 
flexibility, verses of exquisite workmanship 
and charm. 

Among the younger poets who, though 
not symbolists, strictly speaking, have 











adopted the prosody set in use by the 
school, we have Fernand Gregh, author 
of “La Maison de l’Enfance”; Charles 
Guérin, author of “ L’Ame Inquiéte,” and, 
nulli secunda, Comtesse Mathieu de 
Noailles, who, in easy-flowing, harmonious 
verse, has sung of “Le Cceur Innom- 
brable” and “ L’Ombre des Jours.” The 
following fragment is characteristic of 
Comtesse de Noailles’ style and senti- 
ment: 

«« Je ne saurai plus rien des choses de ce monde, 
Des peines de ma vie et de ma nation; 


J’écouterai chanter dans mon Ame profonde 
L’harmonieuse paix des germinations.”’ 


‘« Je n’aurai pas d’orgueil et je serai pareille, 
Dans ma candeur nouvelle et ma simplicité, 


A mon frére le pampre et ma sceur la groseille 
Qui sont la jouissance aimable de 1’été. 


Concurrently with the Symbolists, the 
Idealists, or neo-Catholics, 
effective work in 
Naturalism. 


have done 
the reaction against 
Among the members of the 
group we may not only reckon such young 
writers as Maurice Pujo, Paul Desjardins, 
Henry Bérenger, and Victor Charbonnel, 
but also many poets and novelists of 
established reputation. 

It is obvious that any attempt at thus 
classifying authors under various groups 
must, of necessity, be somewhat arbitrary. 
We are no longer in presence of definitely 
constituted schools as Romanticism and 
Naturalism, but have to deal with move- 
ments which are still progressing and con- 
sequently cannot be circumscribed. To 
add to the difficulty of classification we 
have now a realistic writer like Huysmans 
turning a mystic; now a symbolist like Paul 
Adam drifting in one work into naturalism, 
in another work into sociologic literature. 
The position, as M. Octave Uzanne lately 
described it, is indeed “ much diversfied, 
very nebulous, and difficult to set forth.” 
However, a classification, as logical as 
possible, must be devised, in order to 
proceed intelligibly with such a complex 
subject as’ French literature of the present 
day. 

After this necessary digression let us 
now return to those writers who co-operate 
in the Idealist or neo-Catholic movement. 
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Here, we at once come across /ittérateurs 
of a less elusive type than are symbolists 
and mystics—poets, critics, and novelists of 
world-wide repute like Jules Lemaitre, 
Francois Coppée, Ferdinand Brunetiétre 
and Viscount Melchior de Vogiié. 





























































FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


Jules Lemaitre’s works, especially in the 
domain of literary criticism and the art of 
story-writing can be excellently qualified as 
both delightful and instructive. It is 
something of a wonder to see how lightly 
he carries the burden of his vast erudition ; 
how, unhampered by his severe university 
training and the rigid traditions of the 
Ecole Normale, he discourses with wit, 
irony, elegance, and clearness—now on 
Renan or Veuillot, now on fhe Fair at 
Neuilly or the Chat Noir. In one conte 
Jules Lemaitre will dwell, in his invariably 
charming style, on an ultra-modern and 
pathetic episode, as in “‘ Mariage Blanc ”; in 
another he will compress in a dozen pages 
a picture of Rome in the days of Nero, as 
in “ Myrrha.” “M. Lematftre,” once wrote 
Mr. Andrew Lang, “ cannot help amusing, 
instructing and entertaining us by his 
critical works. Why cannot we write in 


that style? Does our language decline the 
task, or, are we unable to use our language? 
The least complimentary is, no doubt, the 
true conclusion. 


Or, is there no demand 
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for this witty and malicious good sense, in 
which every page is full of separate 
brilliants of speech and thought ?” 

Frangois Coppée, the author of “Le 
Reliquaire,” “ Intimités,” “ Promenades et 
Intérieurs,” and other poems descriptive of 
humble home-life in Paris, has been called 
the “ poet of realism.” While strictly adher- 
ing to the Parnassian method, he has 
succeeded ‘in infusing sentiment and true 
poetry in the description of the most 
commonplace aspects of every-day life. 

Both, Jules Lemaitre and Frangois 
Coppée have taken in late years a promi- 
nent and active part in politics. In the 
fight against internationalism as opposed 
to individual 
patriotism, 
they have 
been joined 
by Maurice 
Barrés, at one 
time the ex- 
ponent of the 
famous culte 
du moi, as in 
Pil 
des Barbares,” 
and “Le Jar- 
din de Béré- 
nice,”and now 
the pioneer 
of “national 
energy,” as in 
“Les Déracinés,” “L’Appel au Soldat,” 
and “ Leurs Figures.” 

Ferdinand Brunetitre, the eminent 
editor of “La Revue des Deux-Mondes” 
is perhaps the writer, who, by the influence 
at his disposal, the stolid, argumentative, if 
somewhat abstruse style of his writings, has 
contributed most to the progress of neo- 
Catholicism in France. Fighting by his 
side for the same cause, in the “ Revue des 
Deux-Mondes,” is Viscount Melchior de 
Vogiié, whose recently published novel, 
““Le Maitre de la Mer” is typically illus- 
trative of the doctrine the neo-Catholics 
have most at heart: the predominance of 
idealism and patriotism over material 
power and universal federation. 

Though Maurice Bouchor is the author 
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of 
Symboles,” 


a volume of verse, entitled “Les 
he belongs, more properly 
speaking, to the neo-Catholic group than to 
the symbolic. His technique, at any rate, 
is distinctly Parnassian. As regards Léon 
Bloy, his Catholicism is of the most 
aggressive character. He is, undoubtedly, 
one of the best prose-writers French 
literature can boast of. As a pamphleteer 
he stands facile princeps among all living 
authors. The very titles of his publications, 
such as “Le Pal,” ‘“Propos d’un 
Entrepreneur de Démolitions,” “ Exégése 
des Lieux Communs,” “Ici On Assassine 
les Grands Hommes,” are suggestive of his 
peculiar genius in the choice of words and 
that 
and 


epithets 
burn 
rankle. 
* 8 
In addition 
to Symbolism 
and neo- 
Catholicism, 
there is still a 
third current 
that swells the 
onward tide of 


contemporary 
literature in 
France. In- 


stead of “re- 
volutionary” 
the milder 
sociologic ” will, I think, best 
describe that particular class of works 
which have appeared, especially of late, 
from the pens of J. and H. Rosny, Octave 
Mirbeau, and Anatole France. The last- 
named writer, it is true, is more of a sceptic 
than a reformer, but his scepticism is 
suffused with pity and tenderness for the 
sufferings of humankind. “Men,” says 
Anatole France, “are subject to a thousand 
ills, and not unfrequently an illness of the 
mind is as curious to study as an illness 
of the body. Still, instead of making merry 
over this, is it not better to feel pity ? It is, 
indeed, too true that suffering cannot be 
eradicated, but it can be alleviated, or, at 
any rate, deadened.” And the dilettante 
author of “ Thais” and “Le Lys Rouge” 
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proceeded thenceforth to unmask in his 
“ Histoire Contemporaine” the iniquitous 
side of modern social life. In this series 
Anatole France seems to be at his very best; 
never has his well-known irony proved so 
penetrating, his apparent candour so delight- 
ful, his grace so sinuous and bewitching. 
The brothers J.and H. Rosny have in their 
turn shown deep and discriminate sym- 
pathy for that vast portion of humanity 
Carlyle describes as “empty of pocket, of 
stomach, of head and of heart.” They 
have throughout their works, from “ Nell 
Horn ” and “ Marc Fane” to “ Le Bilatéral” 
and “Les Ames Perdues,” preached the 
gospel of social regeneration—the develop- 
ment of mankind to the fullest possible 
extent. The works of the Rosnys are 
generally storehouses of scientific inform- 
ation, and teem with allusions to geology, 
astronomy, chemistry, anthropology, and 
natural history—a fact, however, which does 
not in any way detract from their pure 
literary merit. Apparently the Rosnys’ 
motto is utile dudcique ; and their ideal the 
happy union of Science, Art and Literature. 
Octave Mirbeau also deals in _ his 
novels with the problem of social re- 


generation, but in a more vigorous, not 


to say virulent, style. An iconoclast at 
heart, he would have the present order 
of things radically transformed, without 
further temporisation. Among the works 
illustrative of his wild theories and of 
his style, at once picturesque and powerful, 
mention must be made of “Le Calvaire,” 
“Sébastien Roch,” “Le Jardin des 
Supplices,” and the _ recently-published 
“Journal d’Une Femme de Chambre.” 
Needless to add that these are not ad usum 
virginibus puerisque. ; 

It will be noticed that the theories held 
by Octave Mirbeau, the brothers Rosny 
and Anatole France, differ only in degree. 
Each of these writers sets forth his opinion 
in accordance with his own individual tem- 
perament and in his own characteristic 
style ; but they all tend, practically, towards 
- the same goal. 

® * * * 

In the preceding pages the reader will, 

no doubt, miss many names familiar to 
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him. I have refrained, obviously, from 
speaking of such eminent poets as Sully- 
Prudhomme, Jean Richepin, José Maria de 
Hérédia, Edmond Harancourt, and Catulle 
Mendés; or well-known novelists like 
Pierre Loti, the impressionist writer; Paul 
Bourget and Edouard Rod, the pioneers 
of psychology in fiction; the brothers 
Margueritte, Marcel Prévost, Léon Daudet, 
Rémy de Gourmont, Camille Mauclair, 
André Theuriet, René Bazin, Gyp, Judith 
Gautier, Madame Daniel Lesueur, and 
Madame Stanislas Meunier. Nor have I 
mentioned, in the field of criticism, 
Emile Faguet, René Doumic, Georges 
Pellissier, Gaston Deschamps, and Henri 
Bordeaux; and in history, Albert Vandal, 
Ernest Lavisse, Henry Houssaye, Albert 
Sorel, Gabriel Hanotaux, and the newly- 
elected academician, Frédéric Masson. I 
have not dwelt, also, on that essentially 
Parisian product, the chronigueur, an 
appellation borne with particular distinction 
by the inimitable Emile Bergerat, Jules 
Claretie, Adolphe Brisson, Alexandre Hepp, 
Séverine, Octave Uzanne, and a host of 
other writers. And, finally, I have not 
trespassed on stageland, and alluded in any 
way to Sardou, Rostand, Capus, Brieux, 
Donnay, de Porto-Riche, and other French 
dramatists of world-wide celebrity. 

These eminent writers, doubtless, are 
still continuing, one and all, to add to their 
laurels, and shed lustre on the literature of 
France. It is evident, however, that they 
could hardly be included in a paper dealing 
with the latest phases of the literary move- 
ment across the Channel, in a _ form 
different from the ordinary biographical 
and anecdotical compendium. 

The result of the present investigation 
shows, I think, that order is being 
gradually restored in what has been called 
the anarchic state of letters in France. 
From a multitude of schools and theories 
three important and well-defined move- 
ments have evolved, and have apparently 
come to stay—symbolism, neo-Catholicism, 
and sociologic literature. And all these, 
though running through different channels, 
converge towards the same point—the 
haven of Idealism. 















CHAPTER I 
* the open space to the west of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Antwerp, 
near the foot of the great tower, there may 
be seen to this day a draw-well, covered by 
an iron canopy, whereon is displayed the 
figure of the valiant warrior, Brabo, who 
defeated the giant, Antigonus, and cut 
off his hand. This canopy is beautiful, 
both in design and in execution, and it 
is the work of Quintin Matsys, a young 
smith from Louvain, who was held by the 
ironworkers of Louvain to be one of the 
chief masters of their craft in the Nether 
lands. He made it for the city of Antwerp 
in the year of our Lord 1489, when he 
was something more than twenty-three 
years of age. 

It was on a Sunday morning in the May 
of that year that the Bishop of Mechlin, 
after High Mass in the Cathedral, was to 
bless the newly-finished canopy and dedi- 
cate it to the honour of our Lady; and soon 
after sunrise on that day Quintin Matsys, 
with one of his workmen, came through the 
quiet, nearly empty streets of the city, to 
take down the hoarding from around it, 
and to make ready for the ceremony. 

The sun had risen in a sky quite free 
from cloud, and the clear light falling on 
the crowded, yet stately, gables of Antwerp 
was a joy to Quintin’s eyes. The tower 
of Notre Dame, with the scaffolding still 
about it, seemed soaring into heaven, so 
delicate was the atmosphere as it played 
on the colouring of stone and scaffold-pole. 

Quintin, with his own hands, helped to 
take down the beards and the stretched 
canvas, which had hidden his canopy while 
in course of erection: He and the labourer 
placed them on a hand-cart they had 
brought with them; and when all the 
débris had been cleared away, and the 
2fo 
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ground about the draw-well was 


swept 
clean, the smith bade his man to wheel 
the handcart home. 


Left alone, he stood and examined his 
work, seeing it now in its place, and in 
the full light of the public street. 

He was satisfied. 

The bright sunshine showed up every 
curve of the strong and _ boldly-wrought 
iron; and it seemed .to him no less to 
show up every imagination and thought 
which had gone to the making of the 
device. And he judged the device and 
the work to be alike good. Here was a 
piece of the craftsmanship of Quintin 
Matsys, the smith—nothing great perhaps 
but the best he had yet done ; and, maybe, 
worthy to last, and so to carry the smith’s 
name as far down the course of time as that 
of the most potent and masterful schout of 
them all. 

He was full of a young man’s pride and 
hope ; but in this good moment he did not 
forget to pay his duty of thanksgiving. He 
took his cap from his head, folded his 
hands, and gave thanks to God. Though 
he had been brought up, as a good Catholic, 
to make his devotions to our Lady and the 
saints, he did not address himself to them ; 
for, of his nation and day, Quintin Matsys 
was something of a free-thinker. He had 
not committed the capital offence of reading 
the Bible, nor had he consorted overmuch 
with those who were beginning to do so; 
but his mind was quick, penetrating, and 
keenly alive to the change in thought which 
was coming on; and, having his own 
suspicions and opinions concerning church 
doctrine as taught by the clergy, he was 
wont to pray direct to Christ, or to God the - 
Father, counting prayers to the saints as 
childish. 

The little bell for early Mass now began 
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to ring from the Cathedral ; and only a few 
strokes of sweet sound had vibrated in the 
sunny air, when the great door of a man- 
sion, a short way down the street, -was 
thrown open, and three women issued from 
it. They were dressed in the rich attire, 
full of quaint fancy, affected by the wealthy 
citizens of the Netherlands at this period ; 
and Quintin knew them to be Mistress van 
Tuylt and her two daughters, the family of 
Master Jan van Tuylt, an opulent burgher 
of Antwerp, and a member of the senate. 
Mistress van Tuylt was a tall and stately 
woman, who, in early middle life, had lost 
but little of the beauty for which she had 
been renowned in Antwerp. Her aspect 
was wont to strike awe into beholders, for 
whilst the dignity of her manners was that 
of a person of importance, the expression of 
her face was that of a saint. Indeed, her 
renown for beauty was now almost eclipsed 
by her renown for an excessive piety, which 
began some years before, on the death of 
her only son. She never failed to attend 


early Mass at the Cathedral, and sometimes, 


as to-day, brought her two daughters with 
her. 

The elder of these, a pretty, fair-headed 
girl, looked tired and irritable. She was of 
a delicate constitution, not well-suited to 
the vigorous practice of religion, which her 
mother strove to press upon her. Her 
mouth was drawn down a little at the 
‘corners, and her weary eyes seemed to be 
seeing nothing. 

Quintin looked at her but a moment ; 
the next, his eyes were riveted on the face 
of her sister, who walked by her side. He 
had never seen this maiden before. She 
was scarcely sixteen years of age, but tall, 
and as graceful and straight as a young 
pine. She had the red-gold hair that 
Flemish painters loved, and it framed a 
broad, white brow, and laughing deep blue 
yes, which seemed to shine by their own 
light. Her rosy lips smiled joyously, 
making dimples in her fair cheeks; and 
there seemed not a sunbeam in the street, 
nor a bird-note in the air, but shé was aware 
of it and glad of it. 

Passing the draw-well, with the new 
«canopy, she loitered a little to examine it ; 
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and, perceiving a young man standing by it, 
she looked at him. 

Her merry eyes glanced full into his 
serious ones, and they met there so very 
grave, so almost sombre, an expression, 
that they instantly glanced away again. 
Yet the sombre eyes must after all have 
had something attractive about them, for 
the girl’s, almost against her will, went back 
to them before she turned away. 

** Alyt,” said the elder sister, “I am so 
tired this morning and in pain. I beg of 
you give me your arm.” 

Quintin, in the quiet of the street, heard 
the words. ‘“ Alyt, Alyt,” he began to say 
to himself. He saw Alyt cheerfully and 
tenderly take her sister’s arm within her 
own and watched them as they walked 
behind their mother, turning to the right to 
enter by the south door of the Cathedral. 

Then it struck him that he should go to 
Mass himself. Ought he not once more to 
give thanks ?—not now so much for work 
he had accomplished as for something else 
—he scarce knew what—a joy in living 
that had arisen since. 

So he followed them at a distance and, 
entering the Cathedral, went into the chapel 
where Mass was being said, and kneeled 
down. He did not pray much ; he watched 
Alyt and felt happy; and now and again 
wished himself in the open air, for the 
heavy-laden atmosphere was oppressive after 
the freshness of the morning out of doors. 

Yet these moments in the Cathedral did 
not count for nothing. Quintin’s mind, 
capable of an almost infinite patience and 
exactitude in detail, was capable no less 
of sudden and steadfast resolution ; and 
when, with the rest of the little congrega- 
tion, he stepped out again into the May 


- sunshine, such a resolution had formed 


itself within him. 

He would have Alyt van Tuylt to his 
wife. 

True, her father was a magnate of Ant- 
werp, and himself but a smith. Yet he was 
no common smith neither, for by birth he 
was son to Josse Matsys of Louvain, a man 
of fair substance, well respected in his city, 
and dean of his guild ; and, as for skill, he 
need yield to no man whg ever handled 












iron at a forge. There was no such 
disparity as he might not hope to equalise, 
seeing it but depended on his own labour 
to do so; and he loved labour for its own 
sake. Van Tuylt himself, he had heard, 
began life in poverty, and owed his present 
riches and importance mainly to his own 
exertions. What Jan van Tuylt had done, 
that Quintin Matsys both could do and 
would do; and, having won for himself a 
sufficiency of wealth and of men’s esteem, 
would presently be the husband of Jan van 
Tuylt’s daughter. 


CHAPTER II. 

HAT day, towards noon, High Mass at 
the Cathedral being over, the south 
doors were flung open and the congregation 
poured forth. There were rich burghers 
with grave, strongly-marked features, dressed 
in long, velvet surtouts with hanging 
sleeves, or jackets of costly Flemish cloth, 
trimmed with fur, having precious stones 
in their caps and girdles, and fine wrought 
lace about their throats. There were 
young men in gay-coloured hose, slashed 
doublets, and feathered caps—each with a 
sword at his belt, and mayhap a jewelled 
dagger beside. There were women in 
great numbers, as befitted High Mass when 
the Bishop came from Mechlin to officiate, 
attired in long falling robes of every variety 
of richness and colour, with sleeves of 
quaint device, and many marvels of em- 
broidery and jewel-work. Curious head- 
dresses nodded among them, covering their 
fair hair, devised to give stateliness to the 
gentle, but rathér stolid faces, with their 

Flemish deficiency of eyebrow. 
Here and there glanced the armour of 
a Burgundian soldier; and everywhere 
Streamed the round heads and dark- 
stained clothing of the craftsmen, forming 
a neutral-tinted background to 

wealthier fellow-citizens. 
This crowd, which on an_ ordinary 


their 


Sunday would quickly have disappeared 
amid the market places and crooked streets 
of the city, now moved northwards towards 
the great west door, and ranged itself about 
the draw-well, to witness the ceremony of 
benediction. 
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The shadow of the southern line of 
gables lay black upon the street, nearly 
covering the draw-well; but the gables 
opposite, and the line of unpaved roadway 
beneath them, showed all the more brilliant 
by contrast ; while, above shadow and sun- 
shine alike, spread the pure blue of a spring 
noonday, with its darting swallows and its 
gentle, wandering breeze. 

Then, in a fair procession, came forth the 
citizens who had given the canopy, and 
Quintin Matsys who had made it; behind 
them the choir and clergy of the Cathedral, 
a few monks walking with them, and then 
the Bishop of Mechlin with his chaplains, 
attired in all the majesty of holy office. 

The service was a short one: there was 
but a little chanting on the part of the 
choir; a delicate murmur of Latin words 
recited by the Bishop in his clear aged 
voice ; a sprinkling of holy water; more 
singing—and then the procession, with its 
lifted cross and white garments, wheeled 
towards the west door and re-entered the 
Cathedral. 

Quintin, it must be confessed, did not 
pay any devout heed to the ceremony. His 
eyes wandered over the crowd in search of 
Alyt ; and his busy brain went on with its 
schemes and imaginings. He seemed to 
himself that morning to have become a man 
of readier wit and stronger will than ever 
before ; his mind teemed with ideas ; and 
his heart beat high as he felt within him 
the power to carry them out. Yet above 
and behind all this he was deeply conscious 
of the fair image of Alyt in his memory: 
her graceful walk, her smile, her blue eyes 
and red-gold hair. 

When the clergy re-entered the Cathedral 
he remained outside with the majority of 
the company assembled, and now several 
leading burghers of the city came up and 
examined his canopy and praised it, and 
shook him by the hand, and bade him go 
on and make the good city of Antwerp 
famous for her splendid ironwork and the 
craft of her smiths. Quintin bore himself 
amid the hubbub of congratulation with 
modesty and yet with manliness, rejoicing 
in this favour and goodwill chiefly because 
it might serve his secret aim ; and though 
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he was but clad in a suit of plain russet 
cloth, the homely holiday dress of a crafts- 
man of the better sort, there was some- 
thing in his unaffected seriousness, and in 
the beauty of thought in his face, which 
was singularly apt to draw men’s hearts 
towards him. 

Suddenly his pulses leapt, and a flush 
mounted to his tanned cheeks. He spied 
Master van Tuylt among the company otf 
burghers. He was breathless at his good 
fortune when van Tuylt, perceiving him at 
the same moment, advanced straight 
towards him. 

“Good morrow to you, Master Quintin 
Matsys,” said Alyt’s father, shaking the 
young smith heartily by the hand. “Sir, 
the city of Antwerp hath right good cause 
to thank you. It seems with your aid we 
shall by-and-by teach the men of Bruges 
and Ghent to cease from flouting us as 
mere blockheaded traders without a sense 
for the arts. Ay, and I know you will 


make your own city of Louvain full proud 
of you ; for, if you but go on as you have 


begun, there is no such ironwork in all the 
Low Countries as we shall see you do.” 

Master van Tuylt was but a large, fair, 
well-dressed, good-humoured citizen of 
Antwerp ; and these praises were but a 
repetition of what had many times been 
said to Quintin that morning, and been 
heard by him with no undue exultation. 
But now they made him flush again, and 
in his great pleasure his eyes sparkled as if 
they had been Alyt’s own. 

“Sir,” said he, with a little catch of 
laughter and bashfulness in his voice, “I 
am glad I have contented you and the 
noble city of Antwerp. And now it seems 
to me I were best set to work and hammer 
out a new piece of iron, lest I get my head 
turned with so much goodwill and kindness 
—far greater than I deserve. You know, 
they say men grow imbecile by hearkening 
too much after praise; and I know of 
nothing but hard work to keep a man’s 
wits steady.” 

“Ah! say you so?” said van Tuylt. “I 
like you the better for it, Master Quintin. 
Work is your only corrective for folly, 
and folly is one of those troublesome 
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plagues that may attack the heart of any 
man. You have your own head fixed 
steady enough, I can see that, and since 
this is the mind I find you in, I will e’en 
speak to you at once concerning a matter 
I thought to tell you of by-and-by. I need 
a rail of good ironwork, of craftsmanlike 
device and making, for the balcony above 
my garden, and I had a mind to order it of 
you. Will you do it?” 

“That will I,” cried Quintin eagerly. “I 
take it as a work of happy omen that is set 
me in such a day and hour, and though I 
have already sundry other pieces in hand, 
you may trust me I will do yours with what 
despatch I am able, and with the best of 
my skill.” 

“Nay, nay,” said van Tuylt, somewhat 
taken aback by such eagerness, ‘see what 
it is to be a young man and to love work! 
And perhaps he loves, too, the gold pieces 
that pay for the work—eh, Master Quintin ? 
But I blame you not, I blame you not. 
Only I must tell you that this matter of 
mine is but a small thing; and I will be 
round with you, and tell you that I cannot 
give you a great price for it. We must 
first agree with one another concerning the 
money.” 

For van Tuylt, though he posed as a 
chief patron of the arts at Antwerp, was 
wont to exercise his patronage at the 
smallest possible cost to himself. 

“The price shall be what you wish, sir,” 
said Quintin, now looking proudly and full 
of vexation. “Or if it repent you, why 
even let it be.” 

“No, no, my young master, not so hot 
and hasty,” said van Tuylt, and he laid his 
hand upon Quintin’s shoulder. “I meant 
you no hurt ; and, in truth, if I can judge 
your face aright, you are not yet one to 
value gold overmuch. Beware of it— 
beware of it! The love of money is a rust. 
But come to me to-morrow—come at six 
o’clock of the evening, and we will talk of 
this matter. You will come? Good! And 
now I bid you good-day.” 

That evening many roistering youths of 
his craft came to the little house on the walls 
where Quintin lodged and would have had 
him out to go rambling through the streets 











with shouts and singing, and afterwards to 
have a merry supper at a tavern. But 
Quintin took care to hide himself from 
them, for such merry-making was never 
much to his mind and, least of all, just 
now. 

All the afternoon he had walked by 
himself in the country outside Antwerp, 
with many thoughts in his mind ; and now, 
after supper, he took a lamp and went 
down to his forge. He blew up the fire, 
which was never suffered quite to go out, 
and fell to work upon some iron ornaments 
for a gateway. He struck strong blows, 
and wrought well; and by-and-by he was 
eased of the tumult within him. Weariness 
and desire of sleep came upon him; he put 
his work aside, covered over the fire, and 
betook himself to his little bedchamber in 
the roof, where he fell asleep with the image 
of Alyt floating through his dreams. 


CHAPTER III. 
T may well be believed that Quintin 
Matsys was not tardy in keeping the 
appointment Master van Tuylt had made 
with him. 

He dressed himself betimes in his suit of 
russet, and arrived at the door of the house 
at the very moment when the bells were 
chiming six. 

That evening he did not see Alyt. 

Master van ‘Tuylt brought him to the 
balcony ; and there Quintin took all the 
necessary measurements, and he also 
showed the good burgher designs he had 
invented for balcony rails, with which van 
Tuylt was greatly pleased. 

Then, the design being chosen, and the 
price of the work settled, they began to talk 
of other things: of the crafts of Antwerp, 
of her growing prosperity, and the likeli- 
hood of her being able to hold her own in 
the future if the Habsburgs should think to 
attack the liberties of the cities, as the 
Burgundians had done before them. Van 
Tuylt liked their talk so well, that, when 
Quintin took his leave, he bade him to 
supper on the Sunday following. 

“Wife,” said he, “TI like that young 
man well. Mark what I say, he will become 
a man of note in this city. He is even 
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now, young as he is, a strong man, and we 
have need of strong men for our affairs. 
He hath some learning, and he hath . 
intelligence, and something, too, of the 
spirit of the arts in him, smith though he 
is. Iam not likely to read a man wrong. 
And I have bidden him come to sup with 
us on Sunday. I think it well he should 
be prevented betimes, lest he throw him- 
self on the wrong side of the beam, for, 
mark my word, he will lead his craft.” 

In Antwerp, as in most cities, the muni- 
cipality was divided into two parties, whose 
aims were respectively aristocratic and 
democratic. Van Tuylt belonged to the 
former: he shrewdly inferred, alike from 
his status and his conversation, that Quintin 
Matsys would be likely to attach himself 
to the latter. 

Being the master of a goodly store of 
gold pieces, and about to sup with persons 
of quality, such as the household of van 
Tuylt, Quintin bethought him that his 
russet was no longer good enough for this 
occasion, and before the following Sunday 
he bought himself a jerkin coat and hose 
of stout Flemish cloth, of a tawny red 
colour, with trimmings of fur. His velvet 
cap, which was of the same hue, had a 
little feather in it; and when he presented 
himself in the hall of van Tuylt’s house, 
the smith was transformed into as brave 
a young gallant as any to be found in 
Antwerp. Not that his manners were 
changed — these he neither could nor 
would put off and on with a suit of clothes ; 
they remained courteous and somewhat 
grave, as ever. 

In the hall he found the two maidens 
—Joanna and Alyt van Tuylt. ‘They were 
seated in the great window, looking out on 
the tiny flower-garden which Master van 
Tuylt had made behind his house, and 
with them was an elderly woman of gentle 
aspect who had been their nurse. Both 


greeted him kindly ; but Joanna, who was 
white and languid, would not exert herself 
to speak, and it fell to Alyt to entertain 
their guest. 

Quintin’s heart beat so loudly in his ears 
that it was with difficulty he gathered what 
she told him: how her father had been 
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sent for on a sudden to the town-house, 
on urgent business of the city; while her 
mother, gone out to visit the sick folk, had 
assuredly been detained beyond what she 
looked for. He sat down at her bidding, 
and, by degrees, his agitation ceased, and 
he could begin to look at her and feel 
anew how sweet and beautiful she was, 
even more beautiful than his image of her, 
with more shining hair, with bluer eyes, 
and a more witching smile. 

“My mother loves the streets of Ant- 
werp,” she said. “All this fair day she has 
walked to and fro in them, save for service 
at the Cathedral. To be sure, her thoughts 
are on the poor! Do you like to walk in 
streets ?” 

“TI do: I love the streets of a city,” 
answered Quintin. “I love much to look 
at the faces of men and women, and to 
spell them out if I can, for each face is like 
the index ofa book of wonders.” 

“Oh! I am not so deep of thought,” 
laughed Alyt, “and I love the country best. 
This afternoon we went with my nurse to 
walk outside the walls, and there was such 
a good air and such sunshine and pleasant 
grass and trees. I wondered at myself for 
coming back into this narrow place, with 
all these crooked lanes of houses, where 
one may not stir without a pomander for 
fear of evil smells. Formerly my father 
thc ught as we do and would walk with us, 
but now he has changed his mind. I think 
it’s since he has been.a senator, for, you 
know, it is the fashion among the senators to 
care for nothing but the city ; and have you 
not found—for I see you are much of a 
thinker and philosopher—that men cannot 
long continue in anything, if others of their 
own kind will not bear them company ?” 

“ That may be,” said Quintin, smiling at 
her. “Yet am I somewhat astonished that 
you should so soon have discovered it.” 

‘I did not discover it ; I have heard my 
father say so,” said Alyt, “though to be sure 
twas I myself that applied it to him; and 
I have of my own wisdom discovered that 
men do never apply their observations on 
numan nature to themselves. And now, 
will you not tell me how you are pleased 
with Antwerp? My father’s friends say it 
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is a rising city ; they say we may yet rival 
Bruges and Ghent, not only in wealth and 
merchandise, but also in the arts. What is 
your opinion of us ?” 

“[ praise your city much,” said he. 
“There can surely be none greater in the 
world for shipping and merchandise. A 
man told me but yesterday that you have 
daily five hundred keels coming into your 
port, and five hundred waggons passing in 
through your gates. And you have much 
energy and wit strong and ripe among you. 
I have thought that Antwerp is now but at 
the beginning of a prosperity and magnifi- 
cence which shall be without a rival.” 

“Well said! Well said!” cried Alyt, 
merrily. ‘I am glad you think so well of 


us. And was it because of the rumours of 
our prosperity that you yourself came to 
they say you are from 


Antwerp, for 
Louvain ?” 
“Partly it was so,” answered Quintin. 
“T have a brother who is, as I am, a worker 
in iron. He is the elder, and, since but 
one of us could make his livelihood in 
Louvain, it was just that he should there 
continue my father’s name and work, and 
that I, the younger, should go forth to seek 
fortune. So, being told of the increase of 
Antwerp and the demand in it for all kinds 
of craftsmanship, I betook myself hither.” 
“And my father says you are the right 
man in the right place,” she said kindly, 
“for the burghers of Antwerp will value 
your beautiful work, and you will make 
your fortune among us with ease. We 
have heard so many praises of your canopy 
that was dedicated last Sunday. Ah! and 
now I remember that in the early 
morning as we went to Mass, we found 
you looking at it. Pray, what were you 
thinking of it? Were you admiring your 
work? Are you well satisfied with it?” 
Though she said these last words play- 
fully, a little blush rose in Alyt’s cheek, and 
Quintin blushed too. Both were at that 
moment aware of a link between them; it 
was ever so slight a link—a mere interchange 
of glances ; yet it existed, and now faintly 
touched the consciousness of each. 
“Since so many good judges have spoken 
well of it,” said he, with a somewhat 














diffident air, “it would ill become me 
on my part to call it very ill dorte. Yet I 
hope to do better.” 

“ And are not your kinsfolk in Louvain 
very proud of you?” asked Alyt, girlish 
curiusity quite overcoming her embarrass- 
ment.. ‘“ Have you any sisters? And how 
old are they?” 

“*T have one sister, Catherine,’’ answered 
he. “She is sixteen years of age, and 
grave and wise beyond her years. Some- 
times I fear i 

He checked himself ;. it was not wise to 
formulate such fears as he now and again 
felt for his sister. The church of those 
days had many ears and gained information 
by many innocent tongues; the name of 
heretic was easily branded, even ona young 
girl, and already carried some danger with 
it. Later on, this Catherine and her 
husband did indeed lose their lives, for the 
crime of reading the Bible. 

“Are you afraid she will die early from 
having grown perfect too soon?” cried Alyt, 
when he paused. “ But do not be alarmed, 
for when a maid’s heart is grown faint with 
too much wisdom, it fails not to find rest 
in folly for a change.” 

“You, yourself, seem marvellously wise,” 
remarked Quintin with a smile. 

_ “Yes, I am,” said she laughing. “How 

should I not be? My father is learned in 
the wisdom of this world, and my mother 
in the wisdom of the next ; therefore I, who 
gather from both their wisdoms, 
monstrous wise.” 

At this moment Mistress van Tuylt 
returned, and her husband coming in soon 
after, they all went to supper. 

Both husband and wife greeted Quintin 
_ kindly, and were kind in their talk to 
him, yet they hardly treated him as an 
equal as Alyt had done, and Master 
van Tuylt even allowed himself to make 
one or two jests upon the smith’s fine 
new clothes. 

But Quintin Matsys was not a man to be 
easily daunted by such things as these. He 
ignored the jests, and took his part in the 
conversation with courtesy and ready wit, 
and by-and-by he made such progress in 
the favour of van Tuylt that, supper being 
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ended, he was asked to come into the 
studio. 

“It may be you are astonished to hear 
that I am something of a painter, and have 
a studio here,” said the worthy man. “I 
grant you I am but an amateur. I was not 
suffered to paint in my youth when I might 
have learned to do somewhat, and now 
that I have my leisure and means for 
painting, why my hands are too unskilled 
to carry out my purpose and too old and 
stiff to learn any better. Yet you may find 
one or two things worth a passing glance— 
worth, shall we say, being seen and for- 
gotten again. Alyt, do you take a lamp 
and light us to the studio.” 

Alyt obeyed with the gay alacrity which 
was one of her charms. She went before 
them into the studio, carrying the lamp, 
and the light of it shone wondrously through 
her red-gold hair. 

Van Tuylt’s studio was a large and lofty 
room, scrupulously like that of a professed 
artist. ‘There were several easels in it, with 
his work upon them, and a stand for 
models; and surrounding these was a 
miscellaneous collection of rich tapestries 
and shawls, bits of brocade and velvet, of 
armour and jewel-work, and embroidery ; 
antique pots, lamps, drinking-cups, horns, 
and the like ; and rows of canvases leaning. 
up against the wall with their backs to the 
room. Yet, in spite of its correct furniture, 
the studio did indeed testify more to the 
zeal of an amateur than to the skill of a 
painter. Van Tuylt’s pictures were but 
ambitious daubs, impatiently and ignorantly 
executed. The last finished, one which he 
was eager for Quintin to see and approve, 
was a Holy Family, designed for an altar- 
piece, in which it was evident that his wife 
had been his model for the Madonna; 
while an angel kneeling in the fore- 
ground presented a distant resemblance 
to Alyt. 

Quintin’s eyes discovered this latter in a 
moment, and strayed to Alyt to verify the 
observation. 

“Ah!” cried she, laughingly, “then it 
must be like me after all, for I see that 
you have recognised it. But I have often 
told my father *twas a folly to make an 
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angel of me, who am nowise angelic but 
very much a poor human maiden.” 

Now here, as the roguish Alyt knew well, 
was the opportunity for a pretty speech, had 
Quintin but the art to use it. But 
Quintin’s love for her was long gone past 
the time of pretty speeches, if they could 
ever have been possible to him ; it was to 
him a very fine and serious thing, and he 
would as soon have thought of making a 
pretty speech to a real angel as to her. He 
only looked at her in answer with so much 
expression in his eyes that she felt a little 
fluttered and alarmed, though the look 
was reverential enough. She turned away, 
and presently slipped out of the room. 

And it was then that Alyt began to 
suspect the truth. It was by no means the 
first time such a thing had happened to 
her ; nor was Quintin the first young man 
of whose love she had become aware. But 
it was the first time she herself had felt as 
she was feeling now—all. stirred and 
quivering, and a little unhappy, and yet 
strangely and inexpressibly joyful. 

“ Father says there is power in him,” she 
kept saying to herself as if in excuse. “I 
am sure some day he will be great—but 
really and truly great.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ST parse that summer Quintin Matsys 

was often a guest at the table of Master 
van Tuylt, and the good burgher’s counten- 
ance procured him not only much work in 
the fashioning of fine canopies and railings 
of iron, but also some acquaintance with the 
wealthier society of Antwerp. This oppor- 
tunity of joining himself to the faction of 
the rich had, however, no charms for 
Quintin Matsys, who preserved a silent 
_independence. His sympathies had their 
root in his religious free-thought and were 
all on the side of liberty against authority ; 
but they were not, during that year, very 
actively engaged for any public question, 
his mind being pre-occupied by other and 
nearer concerns than the welfare of the 
municipality of Antwerp, or the proper 
control of her turbulent lower orders. 

He worked hard and long at his craft. He 
became master of a larger forge and work- 
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shop, and of a greater number of workmen. 
His store ef gold pieces increased daily, 
and daily he could feel his footing in the 
city grown firmer. Yet he lodged, as at 
the first, in a little house on the wall; he 
toiled with his own hands among his work- 
men; and his love of accuracy and of 
perfect workmanship grew ever more 
exacting. He had a contempt for men 
who were easy with themselves, and though 
he could be merry at an occasional carouse, 
and liked a holiday, so it befell not too 
often, in general he concentrated not only 
his time but his thought upon his work. 
So well-formed in him was this habit, that 
it did not give way even before his love 
of Alyt; yet this love grew ever greater in 
depth and strength, and kept his heart full 
of sweetness and longing. 

The smith’s industry and prosperity 
served as an excuse to van Tuylt for his 
own goodwill towards one whom he con- 
sidered his inferior in degree. That 
impression of latent power in the young 
man, which first attracted his interest, was 
much enhanced upon a better acquaintance. 
He became more and more desirous of 
his company, and expectant of great things 
from him; though what these should be 
he did not precisely know. 

Thus it came to pass that Alyt and 
Quintin Matsys were often in one another’s 
company. 

The family of Alyt, though kind, were 
yet not attentive to one another. Her 
father was proud of her beauty, and loved 
to see it dressed out in fine stuffs and fair 
colours; with what might be passing in 
the heart that beat beneath these he did 
not concern himself. Mistress van Tuylt 
thought only of her son, of her devotions, 
and of the poor; while Joanna, delicate 
and pining, had not entirely escaped the 
invalid’s danger of selfishness and thought 
of little outside her own sensations. 

So it happened that a change came over 
Alyt without anyone noticing it. When 
Quintin was absent she grew thoughtfully 
still and dreamy. From being active and 
observant she became forgetful, and would 
look at things for ‘a long time together 
without seeing them. Then, at intervals, 
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she would have fits of wild hilarity; and 
again she would be depressed and sad. 
She often felt restless without knowing why, 
and at such times she was wont to go and 
kneel in a chapel in the Cathedral, and try 
to quiet herself by praying. This restless- 
ness was quite new in her experience, and 
her prayers did not help. And with all 
this she was so happy as she had never 
been in her life before; and she grew 
prettier every day. When Quintin was 
there she seemed to get back some of her 
old self-possession and high spirit. Especially 
in the earlier days of their acquaintance 
she would talk to him teasingly; con- 
tradict him and laugh at his gravity. 
But she was so young, and in her nature so 
frank that she could not long conceal her 
secret from his quick eyes. She could not 
help the colour that leapt into her face, nor 
the swift brightening of her eyes when he 
approached. Sometimes, in the midst of 
her gayest talk with him, she would sud- 
denly be embarrassed, and redden, and fall 
silent; and when, by any happy chance, 
his hand touched hers, she would turn white 
and tremble. And it may be supposed 
that such a chance as that did not leave 
him unmoved either. By-and-by, not only 
did he know that he had her heart, but she 
came to know that he knew it. At first 
this made her rather frightened and 
ashamed, but in a little time the painfulness 
of it disappeared, and she became all the 
happier for it. 

And all this was brought to pass in the 
course of many months, and in silence. 

At last, in the spring of the year 1490, 
Quintin Matsys, having done a great piece 
of work and received the price of it, and 
having promise of sufficient work for 
another year, and being now acquainted 
with several of the leading households of 
Antwerp, and received among them with 
esteem and kindness, set his mind firmly to 
speak out, and ask the hand of Alyt from 
her father. He could wait no longer, 
either for more wealth or for higher 
station. 

So on the afternoon of the festival of St. 
Mark, there being no work to be done, 
Quintin betook himself to the house of 
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Master van Tuylt, and found him in his 
studio. And then and there, with a flush 
on his face, yet with composed voice and a 
steady look, he asked the said Master van 
Tuylt to give him Alyt, his daughter. 

Van Tuylt, when the sense of the words 
came home to his understanding, threw 
himself back in his chair and gazed open- 
mouthed at the speaker. Then his 
astonishment was succeeded by a mighty 
wrath at this presumption. To consider 
Quintin to be a young man of singular gifts 
and power and to give him his countenance, 
was one thing; to make him one of his 
family and give him his daughter was 
another ; and so the wealthy burgher and 
member of the Senate of Antwerp told the 
smith roundly, as soon as he could fetch the 
voice to do so. 

Quintin listened in silence, his pride 
forbidding alike parley or complaint. But 
his face grew white, and van Tuylt himself, 
when he had given vent to the worst of 
his anger, was sorry to see what pain he 
was dealing. He changed his manner, 
and laid a patronising hand on Quintin’s 
shoulder. 

“ Nay,” said he. 


“Nay; I like you full 
well, Master Quintin Matsys; but Alyt is 
my jewel, and I will not have her set in 


iron. She shall not marry a smith, be he 
never so skilful and famous, as I allow you 
to be. Alyt shall marry a painter—a great 
painter—the greatest in Antwerp; and 
none but a painter. (Ay, and I think I 
know well enough who he is will win her.) 
But not a smith. Do you stick to your 
trade, Master Quintin, and forgive an old 
man if he bids you remember your place, 
and not meddle with what is too high for 
you.” 

Quintin took his leave almost without 
speech, and went out into the street. He 
was by temperament an artist, and though 
a life of steady work had given him the 
habit of equanimity, yet he carried in his 
breast the artist’s capacity for intense 
suffering and despair. A rebound would 
come in good time, but for the present, 
with all the strength of his youth and his 
nature, he was deeply, bitterly, unhappy. 
He went by the canopy he had made, and 
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cast an angry, scornful glance upon it. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he entered 
the Cathedral. The great building with 
its mighty aisles seemed all deserted, save 
for the play of sunlight and shadow 
through the windows, as a showery April 
wind drove clouds. over the sky. Quintin 
made his way to the chapel where he knew 
that Mistress van Tuylt usually went to 
to pray; and there, to his astonishment— 
for he knew nothing of this new way of 
hers—he found Alyt, kneeling all by 
herself. 

He knelt beside her. 

She did not look up at first ; but by-and- 
by the consciousness of who it was beside 
her grew too strong. She lifted her face out 
of her hands, and looked at him. 

“You must go away,” she said abruptly, 
feeling that she ought to be displeased 
with him, though she was not. 

“T am going away soon,” said he, “but 
I thought I could trust to the pity of 
your heart to say farewell to me.” 

His eyes looked deep into hers, and 


she saw how full of misery and hopelessness 
they were. 
“You are going away? and you are 


miserable. What has happened?” she 
said. “Tell me.” 

“‘T have seen your father. I have asked 
of him the one thing in the world I desire 
with all my soul and with all my life—and 
he refuses it.” 

Her face grew rose-red. With an eager 
movement she turned her glad, tear-filled 
eyes up to the image before which they 
were kneeling. 

“ Why did he refuse it?” she asked at 
length. 

“‘ He said you were his jewel, and not to 
be setiniron. I am naught butasmith. He 
said you are to marry a painter, the greatest 
painter in Antwerp. I am not high 
enough.” 

Alyt drew a long breath, rose, and stood 
looking down at him. He looked up at 
her, with his face full of humble longing 
and pain. The pain hurt her so much it 
made her lips quiver ; but she held out her 
hand with a tender smile. 

“ Come,” she said. 
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He rose and they went together into the 
south porch. 

Alyt looked right and left, into the 
Cathedral, along the street, up at the 
windows. No one in sight. 

“Now, quick!” she said, “kiss me.” 

He seized her in his arms ; she let him 
kiss her lips, her eyes, and her red-gold 
hair; and she shyly, once or twice, kissed 
him back. 

“ There, that will do,” she said. ‘“ That 
means that—that I’ll be your wife, and no 
one else’s—because I love you and no one 
else. And now go away and make yourself 
a painter; be the greatest painter of 
Antwerp. I'll wait!” 

She laughed, half roguishly, half in tears, 
and crying softly, ‘good-bye, good-bye,” 
and motioning him not to follow her, she 
ran out of the porch and turned towards 
her father’s house. 


CHAPTER V. 

N the city of Louvain was a large, 
ancient, gabled house, well known and 
loved by all the citizens. It was at that 
time the home of their great painter, Dierick 
Bouts, and in it was a studio, which was 
also a school of painting. This was the 
resort of many eager and promising young 
men, anxious to follow in the steps of their 
master Dierick, and of Roger Van der 
Weyden ; and to catch a spark of their 
spirit if possible, as well as learn their skill 
in dainty landscapes, their mastery of deep 
and pure colouring, the quaint delicacy of 
their figure-drawing, and the richness and 
care with which they set down the minuter 

details of their work. 

One spring morning, a year after the day 
when he and Alyt had kissed one another 
in the porch of Notre Dame, at Antwerp, 
Quintin Matsys was standing before an easel 
in this studio. He wore a rough blouse of 
greyish yellow linen, with a dark red cap 
upon his head. His erect and stalwart 
figure was perhaps grown more slender than 
it had been, and his strong hands were 
whiter and more slender too. As for his 
face, it was serious and thoughtful still, with 
a more searching keenness in the eyes ; but 
it was also gayer, more light-hearted. The 
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happiness and the power in it had both 
been increased by this last year of living, 
and as he worked his look had in it 
the supreme joyfulness and clearness of 
a man who has found the thing he 
was made to do, and is doing it at a 
good moment. 

The work under his hand was a picture 
of the Madonna and Child. It is not one 
of his extant works. He painted it as a 
present for Alyt; and every thought and 
touch that went to the making of it were to 
him instinct with his love for her. 

The Madonna was seated on a throne, 
supported by pillars of rich gold work and 
having arms of gold. Behind her was a 
hanging of many-hued tapestry inwrought 
with jewels marvellously painted, and 
behind this again was a distant landscape 
with a winding river and a road, and the 
towers of Jerusalem (only ’twas drawn like 
Antwerp), all seen under a faint but bright 
blue sky. The Madonna was clothed in a 
robe of deep sapphire blue, bordered with 
jewel-work, cast over an inner vesture of 


white, with a border of gold. The Child 
was standing on her knee, upheld by her 


hands. The little white body, with its 
rounded baby limbs, was handled with a 
wonderful science and reverence, and the 
infant face, looking full and gravely at the 
spectator, had the suggestion of majesty and 
wisdom which the painters of that day 
commonly tried to impart to it. True to 
his opinions, Quintin had made the whole 
meaning and glory of his work centre in the 
Child. The Mother—a young, tender, 
beautiful face, bending slightly under its 
blue drapery—had her eyes fixed upon Him; 
and Quintin had taxed all his strength to 
render her look of adoration, touched with 
something of far-off sorrow. 

He was now adding the very last strokes 
to this picture, working with such minute 
delicacy, that his hand could hardly be 
seen to move. 

Presently his master came into the 
studio. Quintin heard him, stayed his 
work and half turned round. Dierick 
Bouts made a hasty sign to him to go on, 
and as Quintin fell back into his work, 
he came and stood behind him. 
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The elder man’s face was thin and wasted; 
chiefly remarkable for its keen, dark 
eyes, and the great shaggy eyebrows which 
never for one moment were still. The 
expression of his mouth was sweet and yet 
irritable; his whole mien and carriage 
betokened nerves highly strung, and worn 
with being much played upon. As Quintin 
made a movement to touch another part of 
the canvas— 

“Let be,” said Dierick Bouts. 
suffices. Your picture is finished. 
touch it again.” 

His voice, though a note of nervous 
impatience might be heard in it, was 
unusually clear and beautiful. 

Quintin stepped hack a pace to look at 
his work. 

“ Are you satisfied?” he asked anxiously. 

Dierick Bouts “examined the picture 
attentively without answering. Then “ You 
have learned much from me, Master 
Quintin Matsys,” he said. “’Tis I have 
given you your draughtsmanship, and your 
knowledge of pigments. ll this dainty 
borderwork you have from me, and I 
taught you how to give your landscapes 
air to breathe (you were not over swift to 
catch the trick of that!) Not one of my 
tricks, with brush or pencil or varnish, have 
I withheld from you ; you know them all. 
You owe me much, Master Quintin ; and 
you should remember something of it, 
when you leave me these next days to go 
and work for yourself at Antwerp.” 

“Remember !” cried Quintin, “‘remem- 
ber! Dear Master Bouts, and how can 
you bid me remember? How could I 
forget what you have done for me? Who 
but you was good to me when my father 
and kinsfolk jeered at me for turning my 
back upon my own success that I had won, 
and coming back here to Louvain to be 
a prentice again? Did I not come to you 
in great discouragement, ay, and in fear 
too, lest, leaving a craft I had made my 
own, I should prove but a halfling at any 
other? If in one year my kinsfolk are 
silenced, and my way is clear before me, 
whom but you do I thank? Dear Master, 
believe what I tell you, I could not speak 
out to you all the thankfulness towards you 
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there is in my heart; but I could not 
forget it till I forgot myself.” 

“Good, good! It is well! You speak 
prettily!” said the master, smiling whim- 
sically. “But you will suffer me all the 
same to have my say, for I have not yet 
finished. And, Master Quintin, what I 
would say is this: You do, indeed, owe me 
somewhat, but there is more which you 
have and do not owe me. Ay, what you 
owe me is small by comparison. I count 
myself wrong in saying, ’tis I have made a 
painter of you.” 

““Nay, nay,” cried Quintin, hastily, a 
generous colour flushing his cheek. “ Dear 
Master, I entreat you not to speak so. 
Without you I had been nothing.” 

“ And I will tell you,” continued Dierick 
Bouts, without heeding him, “ what princi- 
pal things they are which you do not owe 
to me, but to a gift of God in your own 
mind ; and it is these which you will above all 
preserve and use. You have first the double 
gift of Insight and Memory, whence springs 
the blossom Imagination ; and, secondly, 
you have the gift of Boldness ; and, thirdly, 
you have the gift of the Love of Perfection. 
I am glad of you,” he went on, “I am glad 
of you! Van der Weyden is gone—and I, 
too, shall go soon. There be many tracers 
of lines and workers in paint, but the 
tradition van Eyck hath left us asks more 
than cunning fingers to handle it. And you 
shall be the next, Quintin Matsys, you shall 
be the next! You shall become a great 
painter, and shall hold up the lamp of van 
Eyck to your generation, and hand it on to 
one who is worthy to follow you, even as I 
hand it on to you. Only be wary and keep 
your gifts unspotted from the world as 
heaven gave them to you.” 

Quintin flung himself speechless on his 
masters neck. So great a hope he had 
never yet dared to imagine ; beside the joy 
of the work before him, even the love of 
Alyt seemed for one moment dim and far 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IX or seven days after Quintin Matsys 
had finished his Madonna, he set out 
to go to Antwerp; and as he went along 
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the road carrying the picture in his arm, 
his heart was fuller than ever of the 
thought and the love of Alyt, whom he 
had not seen or heard of since he kissed 
her a year ago. 

And it chanced that Alyt, who loved 
him as much as ever, and thought of him 
more or less all day long, was just at that 
time specially taken up with loving and 
thinking. ° 

For some time ago, there had appeared 
upon the scene that young painter, whose 
existence Master van Tuylt had hinted 
of to Quintin as worthy to marry her, a 
certain Master Franz Floris, somewhat less 
of stature than herself, who talked 
learnedly of the arts, was exceedingly 
choice in his attire, and who painted 
not often but passably well. 

Now Alyt, being an honest maiden, who 
had never yet concealed anything she had 
done from her patents, had in the first 
excitement of acknowledged love run 
straight home and told her father and 
mother how she and Quintin Matsys had 
vowed fidelity to one another in the porch 
of Notre Dame. Of the kissing, it must 
be confessed, she made no mention ; but 
they were none the less bitterly displeased 
with her, calling her many hard names, 
such as “bald hussy,” and the like, and 
shutting her up in her room to be fed on 
bread and water for a week. In this last 
measure, however, they were not well 
advised, for Quintin was one of those 
persons who have the power of swaying the 
hearts of others when absent as much as, 
or more than, when present. Alyt, all by 
herself in her little bedroom, had but the 
more leisure for her heart to dwell upon 
him and cherish his remembrance, and to 
strengthen her determination not on any 
account to forsake him. 

So when the week was over she came 
down no more penitent than she had gone 
up ; but with the prudence about her that 
she forced herself, so far as she could, to 
behave as if she had never known Quintin 
Matsys. 

The year passed very slowly with her. 
Her love was very strong and faithful, and 
she often suffered greatly from the longing 
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to see Quintin again. She had not evena 
lock of his hair, or a bit of writing from 
him. For want of anything better she 
would look at and touch the iron balcony 
rail he had made for her father, and loiter 
about the draw-well to look at his canopy. 

And now this evening she was full of 
displeasure and worry. Six months ago 
her father—who, after the punishment was 
over had never alluded to her wrong-doing 
again—had called her to come into the 
studio. 

** Alyt, my child,” ‘said he, in a solemn 
voice, and with a solemn mien. “I have 
somewhat of importance to say to you.” 

She coloured a little in alarm, but was 
silent. Her father smiled at her with 
approving eyes. Decidedly she had grown 
more beautiful, more womanly this last 
year. He felt loving and proud of her. 

“You have marked that Master Franz 
Floris comes often of late to see us, and 
you know that he is a good friend of mine,” 
said he. 

Alyt murmured assent, and looked still 
more alarmed. . 

** Well, child, I will not make a long tale 
of it. Master Franz Floris desires to have 
you for his wife, and I have given him my 
consent to it.” 

“T will not have him,” said Alyt, sharply 
and resolutely. “I like him not. He is 
frivolous, empty, and little. I like him not, 
and I will not have him.” 

“Tut, tut,” said her father. ‘“ What a 
shrewish tongue it is! But have your 
pettishness out, child—’'twill be all the safer. 
And as for what you say concerning Master 
Floris, he is a man of substance, and a 
painter ; he will by-and-by be the greatest 
painter in Antwerp. He hath asked me 
for thee and I have given thee, so there’s 
an end of it.” 

“ For all that, sir, I will never have him,” 
said Alyt. “And you have forgotten that 
I gave my promise to Master Quintin 
Matsys, whom I truly love, and who is gone 
away to make himself a painter.” 

“What!” cried her father, in sudden 


anger, jumping up from his chair. “What 
is this you dare to say tome? Do you 
think I will stand this? Alyt,” he 
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continued, mastering himself somewhat, 
“be not a fool. Bea maid of sense. This 
is now new to thee; go away then quietly 
and think upon it. I threaten thee not; 
yet thou would’st do well to remember 
that I can be angry.” 

“ Ay, and for me, I can be obstinate,” 
answered Alyt, with angrily sparkling eyes. 
** Quintin I love, and I will marry him or 
none. And your Franz Floris will I not 
have.” 

“Thou’rt a saucy jade. Get thee to thy 
room and think upon it,” said van Tuylt. 
His displeasure of the moment was over; 
first, because it amused him to see Alyt 
looking so pretty in her girlish anger; and 
next because he counted on a week or two 
of Master Floris’ courting to do the busi- 
ness after all. 

He had reckoned without his host, 
however. Franz Floris’ wooing had now 
gone on for months, and yet it did not 
prosper. Alyt flouted him and made a 
mock of him; though to be sure in so 
correct a gallant there was but little to 
make a mock of. 

It was unfortunate for Alyt that she 
looked so pretty when she was angry. Her 
large blue eyes shone with twice their 
brightness, and it even seemed as if her red- 
gold hair rose a little above her forehead, 
and glistened more; while her cheeks 
deepened their fine rose colour. So 
Master Franz Floris, who liked these little 
fireworks immensely, often consoled him- 
self for his lack of progress in love-making, 
by provoking a display of them. It must 
be said to his credit, however, that he con- 
trived to keep van Tuylt fairly calm and 
patient towards his daughter. 

The greatest difference between Quintin 
Matsys and Franz Floris was in the use 
each would make of a day. Alyt was her- 
self an active, busy maiden, and she had 
the eyes to see, and the wit to admire 
Quintin’s love of hard work, and the multi- 
tude of things he accomplished. Now 
Franz Floris accomplished nothing, and for 
this she jeered at him above all. 

Out of all this had come Floris’ picture of 
the Fallen Angels. He had painted it to 
justify himself, in the intervals of working 
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at a series of large canvases ordered by the 
burghers of Antwerp for a corridor in the 
town-house, which series, it seems, they 
were willing to wait for; and well, said 
Alyt, they might be. These Fallen Angels 
were to show her and her father what work 
he both could and would do; and after 
talking a great deal about them, he was to 
bring the finished picture to van Tuylt’s 
house that evening, and present it to him 
for his collection of modern paintings. 

Alyt put on her plainest clothes, and 
tired her hair without taking any trouble 
about it. She was wearied to death with 
Franz Floris and his love-making, and his 
Fallen Angels ; and the feeling that there 
was no end to his persistence made her 
dispirited and cross. She came downstairs 
pouting, with a heart very sore indeed, and 
longing for Quintin Matsys. Of course he 
would some day be a great painter, there 
was no doubt of that ; and a year, she knew, 
was but a short time ; but it was all so very 
hard and disagreeable, and she wanted him 
so badly now, at once. 


A messenger had come she found, to say 
that Master van Tuylt was detained at the 
senate-house ; he would not be back for 
two hours or more, and Master Floris would 
come with him; and, meanwhile, he had 
sent the famous picture by the hands of a 


servant. Mistress van Tuylt was gone to 
Vespers. Joanna lay upstairs sleeping; she 
had been ill all day, and Alyt had been 
tending her. There was no one to talk to. 
Alyt strayed into the studio, though she 
knew she ought to go into the sitting-room, 
and work at her embroidery frame. 

Propped up upon an easel was a picture 
covered over, and a ticket pinned upon it, 
requesting, in Mastet Floris’ handwriting, 
that the cloth might not be removed. 

“Stupic !” said Alyt, petulantly. “What 
a stupid man he always is !” 

And with that she pushed off the cloth— 
and there were the Fallen Angels. 

There was a good number of them, and 
most of them were still falling, presenting 
every imaginable contortion of face and of 
body, thrusting out arms and legs at her, and 
clutching fearfully at one another. Alyt 
stood and looked at them for some time. 
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“Tt’s all noise about nothing ; they are 
not hurt,” she said to herself at length. 

She was, of course, not really a critic ; 
still, she had that feeling for art, and that 
intuition into what was right or wrong in 
it, which was so common in the more 
cultivated circles of the Netherlands in 
those days, that it might almost be pre- 
supposed in a person, just as nowadays 
we presuppose a knowledge of reading. 
Moreover, Alyt, though she did not paint 
herself, had much of her father’s pleasure 
in pictures, had heard a great deal of well- 
informed talk about them, and had missed 
no opportunities of seeing what Antwerp 
afforded. And so it was not with quite 
ignorant and untutored eyes that she sur- 
veyed Master Floris’ work. She was 
naturally too hard upon it, in virtue both 
of her inexperience and of her dislike of 
the painter; yet she was not altogether 
wrong in her judgment. 

“Tt’s all cold,” she went on. “It isn’t 
real. It doesn’t mean anything. He 
painted it, not because he felt he must, 
but because he thought he had better 
paint something; and the more difficult 
the better, to make us think him the 
greater genius. It’s tedious and stupid, 
just like himself. Who could possibly care 
to look at it?” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
S, with a weary little sigh, Alyt was 
turning away from the Fallen Angels, 
she heard steps outside—steps, and then a 
voice. 

It was the voice of Quintin Matsys. 
was speaking to the old man-servant. 

“Nay, Josse, I thank you; but suffer 
me myself to set it in the painting-room ; 
and I pray you tell Master van Tuylt that 
I will wait upon him to-morrow.” 

Josse, the old servant, said something 
in answer and moved off; and Quintin 
Matsys, not suspecting he would find any 
person within, walked into the studio, and 
there found Alyt standing in the spot where 
she had been, as it were, transfixed by the 
sound of his voice. 

In an instant he had set down the 
picture he carried, had sprung to her, and, 


He 
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bending low and reverently, had taken her 
hand and pressed it to his lips. Here, in 
her father’s house, he would not kiss her 
as his betrothed until he had won her 
father’s consent. 

Alyt stood trembling, with downcast eyes. 
This Quintin, who had come back, bowed 
low before her and kissed her hand as if 
she were above him; and yet she saw at 
once that he was another Quintin, and a 
greater than he who had gone away. He 
was more than ever a master. Loving and 
gentle as his eyes were, Alyt was half afraid 
to meet them and, feeling this awe of him, 
she loved him yet better than before. 

“T have come back to you,” said Quintin 
in a low voice, but strong and deep ; “and 
I know your heart has been faithful to me, 
as mine has been to you.” 

“Yes, always, all the time,” said Alyt, 
tremulously, looking down. 

“T am become a painter as you bade 
me,” said Quintin, “and I have brought a 
piece of my work to show you, that you 
tnay judge whether I have yet done worthily 
enough.” 

“Ah, dear Master Quintin Matsys, talk 
not so. It is I who am not worthy,” cried 
the child, looking up at him now. “ I know 
by your look that you will be, and are, a 
great master. And what am I? I am 
nothing.” 

“You know that to me you are all there 
is in the world,” cried Quintin fervently, 
and it was very hard for him not to put his 
arm about her as he spoke. “ Yes, truly ; 
and if you see anything good in my work, 
it is you who have set it there. You have 
been my inspiration. But will you not look 
at it ?” 

He was glad to turn away from her a 
moment to bring forward his picture, for 
the sight of her was pulling heavily against 
his self-control. But a life of work and 
discipline does not go for nothing in these 
matters, and his will held his rising passion 
down. 

He set his Madonna before her. 

For.a long time she stood in front of it 
silent, it was so great a surprise to her. How 
had he, in so short a time, become so 
strong an artist? For this was strong and 
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great work—she felt that. This was not 
cold and dreary like those Fallen Angels; 
it stirred her to look upon it ; it appealed to 
her heart as well as to her eyes, and it 
satisfied her love of perfect workmanship. 

Her young, candid face was so expressive 
that he could read in it half of what she 
thought. He was pleased with her 
examining his work so minutely and 
silently. 

At last she turned to him and held out 
her hand. 

“Oh, Quintin, dear Quintin, you are 
great,” she said. “I knew it would be so!” 
Then, in a lower voice, “Too great for 
me!” 

“If ever I come to be great it is to you 
—to you I owe it all,” said he, taking the 
hand and covering it with kisses. 

Alyt drew a deep breath, looked at him, 
smiled—and suddenly her mood was 
changed. Now that the first shock of 
trembling delight was over, the playful, 
laughing Alyt of a year ago had come 
back, 

“Come and look at this,” she cried, 
suddenly remembering the Fallen Angels. 
“Here is the work of another suitor of 
mine, who hopes to win me by means of 
frightening me. It took him a long time 
to accomplish this, but you see he has 
finished it after all before he finished 
wooing me. Now, I wonder,” she said, 
looking roguishly into his face, “ whether 
you are by nature jealous.” 

“How can I tell you?” answered he, 
echoing her playfulness. What a ready wit 
and wisdom she had! for this light tone 
was far safer and easier than their first 
intense mood of rapture. “How am I 
possibly to tell you? You yourself must 
instruct me how far you would have me 
jealous. And pray, for an example, let me 
hear what you say of this picture. Does 
it speak to your heart and affections ?” 

“Why, how should it not ?” said she, to 
tease him. “Here are mouths enough, 
and wide open too. And yet, to say the 
truth, I think ’tis there the fault of it: 
there is no speech in this thing, no crying 
out. This is all but grimaces, the follies of 
a score of ropewalkers and tumblers.” 












“How now? But you are hard to be 
pleased,” cried Quintin. ‘“ And what would 
you have to make it better?” 

“T would have life in it,” said Alyt. 
“Life! But ’tis like the man who made it ; 
he is so himself.” 

“Then ’tis not of this painter you would 
have me be jealous?” asked Quintin, and he 
laughed, half at her pretty petulance, and 
half out of his own great happiness and the 
lightness of his heart. 

“Nay, perhaps not,” said Alyt, in a 
pretended little mincing voice, “I think 
myself it scarce is needful. Yet if that 
picture had but a touch of life in it—then 
—ah ! then e 

And she put on an air of mock solemnity 
and doubt. 

“Shall I give it?” cried he, on the spur 
of the moment. “A touch of life! Shall 
[ try >—yes, let me try!” 

“Do! Oh, do!” She laughed and 
clapped her hands at the idea. “Oh! 
and I shall see you paint. I will bring 
you everything. Quick! quick! But this 
will be a merry jest indeed !” 

She laid hands on brushes, palette and 
colours with all speed, and brought them 
to him, exclaiming eagerly: “ What do you 
mean to do? How will you do it ?” 

“‘ Patience but a moment, and you shall 
see,” he said, as he took the things from 
her, and began to set his colours on the 
palette and make ready. 

She watched him with admiring and im- 
patient eyes; and presently he took his 
stand before Master Floris’ picture, and 
with a little smile at her, he chose the great, 
outstretched leg of one of those fallen 
angels, and began to draw upon it with his 
brush. 

With firm and small touches he drew 
upon this leg the outline of a bee, and Alyt 
marvelled to see how well he knew it. 
There were the long, rounded body, the 
half-closed wings, the jointed legs. And 





having plotted out this image of a bee,he next 
began to attire her in the rich, yet sober, 
colours of her order : gold-dust and brown. 
Under Alyt’s wondering eyes, one touch 
after another set the little summer creature 
before them on the canvas, all rounded 
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and warm; the gauzy wings seemed to 
flimmer ; could it really not spread them 
and fly away? While he worked neither 
spoke. Each was absorbed in the coming 
into sight of that bee. 

At last Quintin drew away and looked at 
it. 

“Perhaps that will do,” he said. 
you think so?” 

“Oh! Quintin, Quintin!” she cried, 
clapping her hands again, her face all rosy 
with delight. “A touch of life! A touch 
of life indeed! The bee is alive—I would 
have sworn it was come in from the garden. 
Oh, Quintin! but you must be an 
enchanter !” 

At that moment they heard a step outside 
and the rustle of a silken robe. It was 
Mistress van Tuylt, just returned from 
Vespers, who was now come to find Alyt— 
in the studio, she had been told, and 
someone with her, for voices had been 
heard in conversation. 


“ Do 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T the sound of her mother’s coming, 

Alyt, for one moment, looked alarmed 

and perplexed. Quintin prepared himself 

to step forward ; but, all at once, it came 
into Alyt’s mind what to do. 

She thrust Quintin back with a little 
impatient frown; ran to his picture of the 
Madonna, and seizing it up went towards 
her mother holding it before her, so that 
Mistress van Tuylt, as she came round 
between the easels, must perforce see that 
before she saw anything else. 

“See, ma’am,” she cried, “ what Master 
Quintin Matsys has brought us. He is 
become a painter, and it is his work.” 

Alyt’s wit had served her well. Mistress 
van Tuylt, come but now from her devo- 
tions in the Cathedral, was in the very mood 
of mind most open to the beauty and 
earnestness of Quintin’s work. She stopped 
short with a slight exclamation, and con- 
templated the picture with a deep, absorbed 
gaze. : 

Quintin came softly forward. 

“Ts it not wonderful, ma’am ?” whispered 
Alyt; but her mother made no answer, 
continuing to gaze upon the Madonna, 
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almost as if she were praying, lost to 
everything around her. 

“Ts it not wonderful?” whispered Alyt 
again. ‘“’Tis the work of Quintin Matsys.” 

“Yes, yes! it is wonderful,” said her 
mother, sighing, and then lifting her head 
with a smile. “It is wonderful. The work 
of a most skilful hand, and of a great 
heart.” 

Alyt had thrust the picture back into 
‘Quintin’s hands while Mistress van Tuylt 
was speaking, and now she threw herself 
on her mother's neck. 

“Oh! mother, mother,” cried the child, 
**T am so glad you like it. And oh!—you 
will be on our side now ?’’ 

Mistress van ‘Tuylt held her clinging 
daughter close to her with one hand and 
stretched out the other to Quintin. 

“You are welcome back,” she said, with 
a gentle kindness and dignity. “And I 


wish you joy of the work you have done 
and yet will do; for it is plain that our 
Blessed Lady has granted you gifts beyond 
other men and is leading you to great 


things.” 

Her eyes, full of dreams and prayers, 
yet searching as are only the eyes of the 
-spiritual-minded, dwelt for a long moment 
on Quintin’s face; but the soul that met 
hers, looking through Quintin’s eyes, was, in 
‘its way, as simple and as direct as her own. 
Quintin bowed over her hand and kissed it. 

“And now,” said Mistress van Tuylt, 
“* will you not come with us into the par- 
dour, and tell us your history ? ” 

She tried to move, but Alyt clinging to 
‘her would not suffer it. 

“Mother,” she cried, “tell us you will 
‘be on our side. Look at the difference,” 
-she went on, lifting her head from her 
mother’s shoulder, and pulling her towards 
the picture of the Fallen Angels. “ Only 
look what a difference, mother ! ” 

“A bee!” exclaimed Mistress van Tuylt. 
“* Poor little fellow! Take him out, 
Alyt!” 

Alyt and Quintin looked at one another, 
-and both broke into a laugh. Mistress van 
Tuylt looked round at them half-amused. 

“Tt is but painted!” cried Alyt in glee. 
“Tt is Quintin painted it. Oh! don’t you 


* see now what a painter he is ! 
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I am sure 
there was never one like him before.” 

Mistress van Tuylt stooped down and 
examined the bee, and when she had satis- 
fied herself that it was but painted, she 
turned to Quintin with something of her 
daughter’s impetuousness and vivacity. 

“T think you have beaten us,’’ she said, 
“you and Alyt together. But stay a little. 
Her father will soon return, and we will 
hear what he says.” 

A little further talk alone with Quintin 
Matsys had soon finished the business of 
winning Mistress van Tuylt to his cause. 

When her husband, accompanied by 
Master Franz Floris, came back from the 
town-house, she bade Quintin stay by him- 
self in a room apart, and she would send 
him his supper thither, and by-and-by 
when Master van. Tuylt had seen the 
Madonna, and “perchance” she laughed, 
“hath been deceived, as I was, by your 
bee, and when I have talked with him a 
little, why then I will send for you and, it 
may be, you and Alyt shall quickly be 
made happy.” 

Quintin thanked her much, marvelling all 
the while at her unwonted liveliness and 
goodwill. He knew not that Alyt’s love 
and pleasure had awaked in her an echo ot 
her own youth ; still less, that her heart, 
from which the sense of loss was never 
absent, had gone out to him longingly, as 
to one who, she felt, might be a son to 
her, who might have stood worthily as a 
brother beside the son who was dead. 

When supper was over, Mistress van 
Tuylt and Alyt accompanied the two men 
to the studio, where they were to look at 
the Fallen Angels. Mistress van Tuylt 
had been there beforehand, and had 
placed Quintin’s Madonna where it must 
strike the eye on first entering the room. 

Franz Floris took no notice of it; but he 
saw in a moment that his picture had been 
uncovered. 

“Who did this? Who has uncovered 
my picture?” he asked, ina sharp, irritable 
voice, his small, black eyes locking angry. 

“’Twas 1 uncovered your picture,” said 
Alyt, demurely ; “for I was impatient to 
behold it.” 
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Franz Floris was mollified, and they two 
went and stood by the Fallen Angels, and 
looked at them, though there was no light 
to see them by, Franz Floris expatiating 
and explaining, and Alyt listening—but not 
to him. Her ears could catch stray words 
of the talk between her father and mother. 

For van Tuylt had gone straight up to 
Quintin’s picture, just as his wife had 
meant he should, and now he stood holding 
a lamp over it, and gazing at it with 
admiration and astonishment, just as she 
had done, though his admiration was of 
a more mundane and less exalted kind than 
hers. 

She came up to him and slipped her 
hand through his arm, and waited some 
time to hear what he would say. 

At last, “It’s beautiful, Jan, isn’t it?” 
she whispered. 

** Beautiful !” cried van Tuylt. “And I 
should think it was beautiful! There is 
not a piece of work in the Netherlands to 
beat that. It might be van der Weyden— 
it might be Jan van Eyck himself. Floris!” 
he cried. “Floris, come—shake me by 
‘the hand. Why, man, I have believed in 
-you and been your friend for years, and yet 
I never thought you had this in you.” 

Alyt turned her head away to laugh a 
little laugh, as the bewildered Franz came 
forward, and stared at the new picture. 

“*Tis the work of a master,” cried van 
Tuylt, shaking him by the hand, and 
slapping him on the back, with a broad, 
beaming smile of pleasure on his ruddy 
countenance. “I was a fool not to have 
guessed it of you.” 

Alyt and her mother looked at one 
another and smiled. 

“* But— but—but,” stammered Floris, 
with an angry yet a rueful voice, “that 
is none of mine. Here, sir,”—moving 
towards it—“is my picture, my picture of 
the Fallen Angels, and if I may but: be 
suffered to put the light where ’twill .fall 
upon it, so that I myself can see it, I will 
show it to you.” sy Kate 

Van Tuylt looked at the young man’s 
wrathful, bewildered face with much per- 
plexity and some compassion. He glanced 
at his wife and daughter, and a suspicion 
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came upon him that here was more than 
met the eye. However, for the moment, 
he said nothing, but, wishing to give Franz 
Floris his due, he moved towards the Fallen 
Angels, while Alyt, taking the silver lamp 
her father had put down, threw the light 
full upon them. 

“ A bee,” cried van Tuylt. “‘ That means 
good luck, good luck, Floris!” and taking 
a kerchief the good man tried to gently 
brush the bee away. ‘“ Thou’rt obstinate, 
my friend,” said he, when two light strokes 
had not driven the bee to depart. “ Alyt, 
child, hold the lamp steady !”—for Alyt, 
struggling to keep silence, could hardly 
restrain her laughter, and Mistress van 
Tuylt was laughing too. 

“Jan, Jan, it is but a painted bee that 
has deceived you,” cried his wife at last. 

“What? What?” cried he. He seized 
the lamp from Alyt, and bent down and 
examined it closely. Franz Floris did the 
same. 

“Painted?” said van Tuylt. “ Yes, 
indeed, ’tis painted—and_ what painting ! 
Why, ’tis marvellous—marvellous !” he 
cried out, his voice growing louder with 
excitement. ‘No wonder I was deceived! 
This is yours ?’’ he asked Floris. 

But Floris turned sullenly away. He 
looked angrily at Alyt, who stood by with 
her shining, expectant eyes fixed upon her 
father. 

“Your daughter, perchance, could ex- 
plain this,” said he. “I never painted that 
bee. Why should I? On an angel’s leg? 
But she appears to understand it all.” 

“Tt can be painted out—cannot it?” 
said she. “It will not spoil your picture. 
It was done because I said your picture 
lacked a touch of life. The bee was 
for a touch of life.” 

“ Ay, but who did it?” cried Floris and 
van Tuylt in a breath. 

Alyt blushed and hung her head. Her 
mother came forward. 

“T will tell you,” said she. 
Quintin. Matsys. He is returned to 
Antwerp but to-day. He is become a 
painter, and ’tis he painted the Madonna, 
and to amuse Alyt—for he found her here 
on his coming to bring the picture to you, 


“Tt was 
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while I was at Vespers—he painted the bee 
upon the angel’s leg. It was but a jest,” 
she said, turning courteously to Floris, 
“for which my naughty child must be 
held answerable.” 

But van Tuylt would hear no more. 

“Quintin Matsys,” he cried out, “Quintin 
Matsys! And where is he now? Would 
I might see him and embrace him! A 
painter, is he? There hath not yet been 
such a painter in Antwerp. He shall stay 
here; and Ghent and Brussels and the 
rest may look to themselves. Would I 
could see him this instant!” - 

“That is easy,” said his wife. “I did 
retain him to supper, and he is even now 
in the south parlour. Go, fetch him, 
Alyt.” 

How van Tuylt received Quintin Matsys, 
when Alyt brought him into the studio; 
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and how long it was before he embraced 
him in the character of a son-in-law, as 
well as in that of the greatest painter of 
Antwerp; and how Franz Floris was con- 
soled for his disappointment, and for the 
matter of the bee, which, I think, was the 
harder of the two—all this I leave to the 
imagination of the reader to determine. 

Certain it is that a few weeks later Alyt 
van Tuylt was wedded to Quintin Matsys, 
and that Quintin did, in fact, settle and 
work at Antwerp, where he became the 
greatest painter of the Netherlands and 
the friend of the greatest thinkers of his 
day. 

A verse in his epitaph, and the words: 
“Pictorem me fecit amor,” upon his por- 
trait, acknowledge what gave the impulse 
to which he owed his career of happy 
work and fame. 


RED-GOLD 


(After the manner of the Elizabethans) 


By MAX HELLERT 


EX me no more with auburn curls, 
With russet locks or raven braids; 
Praise me no silky flaxen whorls, 
Or kindred unassuming shades, 
When o’er my Cynthia’s dainty head 
A red-gold blazonry is spread. 


Let Helen, paler than the Dawn, 
In sable waves her temples wreathe, 
Or Doris, timid as a fawn, 


Her eyes ’neath golden curtains sheathe - 


Their glory to my lady’s is 
As dandelion to clematis. 


Whene’er she walks, the sullen Sun 
Is luréd from his cloudy lair, 

And in those meshes, one by one, 
Each niggard ray made prisoner : 
Then vanish Sun, and Winter’s cold 
Is melted by the warm red-gold. 


Or if, in cloudless days of June, 

She lies adrowse on terraced lawns, 
And in the languorous hush of noon 
The salt breeze on her forehead fawns : 
Too rash, it ripples through her hair, 
Then dies in tremors of Despair! 


But most her beauties do outshine 
When from the Moon’s translucent beam 
The silvern atomies combine 

And on her brow encrusted gleam: 
Then sits a burnished Halo there, 
Dimming the star-embroidered Sphere. 


Yet nay; the silent eyes of Night 

A more exquisite pageant spy, 

For down her bosom’s ivory white 
Falls like an aureole canopy 

That web of incense-breathing Myrrh, 
And in hot flames envelops her. 


Then to my Cynthia bow, ye churls 
Of russet, flax, and ebon sheen; 

For of all saucy, puissant whorls 
She is the unimpugnéd queen 

On whose divinely chiselled head 
Heaven’s red-gold blazonry is spread. 
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Born at Gisborne, New Zealand, in 1878, the Chieftain Rangiuia is the son of the late 
Chieftain Rangiuia, who, according to the Maori custom, was succeeded by his widow, the 
subject of this notice being the heir apparent, but holding the collateral position of Chieftain. 
He was sent at the age of five to the town of Napier to be trained and educated according to 
English customs, and returned to his tribe in 1897. His training included the art of music, to 
which he is greatly devoted, and finding that he possessed a tenor voice of excellent quality, he 
determined to come to England with a view to adopting music as a profession. It will be of 
interest to note that, during the recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to New Zea- 
land, it was the Chieftain Rangiuia who led the great war-dance performed by 4,000 of his 
tribesmen before their Royal Highnesses, by whom he was further honoured with a special 
command to accompany the royal party during their tour in the South Island. The Chieftain 
appeared at a concert which he gave on May 19th at 17, Cadogan Place, S.W. 
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THE LIFE STORY OF THE GORSE PLANT 


By JOHN J. WARD 


Author of “Minute Marvels of Nature.” 


Y general consent the handsomest as 
well as the most familiar of British 
shrubs that tenant the open moors, heaths, 
and other waste grounds is the common 
gorse or furze ; its golden yellow flowers— 
some of which can be found in bloom on 
almost any day of the year—and sharp 
thorns are objects that seem inherent in 
such situations. 

There are two reasons, perhaps, why we 
take so little notice of these interesting 
shrubs ; the first is on account of their 
extreme commonness, the second is the 
repellent nature of the thorns characterising 
these plants, with which one introduction 
generally suffices to impress upon us the 
fact that our interference is not desired. 


t = . - 


FIG, I. 


Illustrated with photographs by the Author. 


The gorses cannot endure a cold climate, 
and even in northern Scotland begin to get 
scarce ; and although we can afford to treat 
these plants with indifference, yet in 
Sweden and other northern countries they 
are given much more consideration, being 
cultivated as choice greenhouse plants ; 
just as we, in a more temperate zone, 
cherish tropical plants which will not grow 
in the open garden. 

There are two species of gorse common 
to England, the larger (U/ex EZuropeus) and 
the dwarf (Ulex manus), which flower 
alternately ; that is to say, the larger species 
blooms from early winter to late spring, 
making its best show during the latter 
period ; then the dwarf species follows it 
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FIRST DEVELOPMENTS OF THE GORSE SEEDLING. 
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up, and flowers throughout the summer, 
making its greatest display of bloom in the 
autumn: hence the flowers of the two 
species so gradually replace each other that 
gorse appears always in bloom, the specific 
differences of the two forms seldom being 
observed. 
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leaves to thorns ; however, as we shall see, 
the gorses are very go-ahead plants, and 
have developed some very clever and 
ingenious manceuvres as a means of helping 
their progress in “the struggle for 
existence.” 

To properly understand these we cannot, 
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FIG. 2. THE GORSE SEEDLING EVOLVING ITS THORNS FROM THE 
PRIMARY TREFOIL LEAVES, 


The flowers and thorns of the gorse 
are obvious enough, but where are the 
leaves of the plant? The answer to this 
query is that they, along with most of the 
branches, have been metamorphosed or 
converted into thorns. Considering that 
the leaves of a plant are the chief organs 
by means of which it builds up its living 
substance, it may seem a strange and 
unwise course for a plant to turn all its 


perhaps, do better than study the develop- 
ment of the young furze plant, from the 
time when it springs from the black or 
brown, pea-like seed, until it flowers and 


produces similar seeds of its own. In this 
way we shall get glimpses of the business- 
like tactics and artful stratagems and 
devices performed by these progressive 
plants from their babyhood to maturity. 
And as a means of helping us better to 










































































FIG. 3. THE YOUNG GORSE PLANT— 
FURTHER ADVANCED. 


understand the structure of the various 
parts of the plant’s anatomy, we may con- 
sider the larger species, although both are 
very much alike. 

In the first place everybody has, doubtless, 
observed how the seeds of peas and beans, 
when their external skin is removed, have 
a tendency to split into halves. Now if 
the tiny seeds of the gorse are moistened 
in warm water for a time, and their skin 
removed, these will also show the same 
characteristic of dividing. If we examine 
these separated halves by means of a 
magnifying lens, we shall find attached to 
the inner surface of one of them a tiny 
plantlet, with a minute bud at one end, and 
a delicate root-tip at the other. 

When the garden bean or pea begins to 
germinate, the plantlet or embryo plant, 
enclosed between the halves of the seed, 
pushes up its tiny leaf bud to the sunlight, 
and its young root down into the soil ; the 
thick fleshy halves, or ‘“‘seed-leaves,” 
remaining beneath the ground to nourish 
and feed the young plant with their con- 
tained stores of rich starches, oils, and 
No. 15. New Series. June, 1904. 
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albuminoids ; just as the same materials in 
these seeds feed man, when he eats them 
as his food. These two richly-stored seed- 
leaves constitute the legacy of the parent 
plant to its offspring, to support it in life 
until it can develop leaves and roots with 
which it can feed itself. 

With the gorse, however, things take a 
slightly different course; instead of the 
two seed-leaves remaining beneath the 
ground, the young plant carries them up 
and spreads them out to the sunlight. 
There they at once perform the functions 
of green leaves, and drink in carbon dioxide 
from the atmosphere to utilise its carbon, 
which is chemically combined with the 
water sucked up by the young root to form 
starches and other nourishing materials 
which support growth and build up the 
plant structure. 

In the first illustration (Fig. 1), the young 
plant is shown in this early stage with its 
two seed-leaves developed into green 
leaves. 

As it there appears it will probably 
remind some readers of one of the young 
shoots of fresh green mustard, familiar as 
salad ; and the analogy is quite a proper 
one, for these tasty green leaves of the 
mustard are nothing more than the seed- 
leaves of the plant, which have been pushed 
up above the surface of the soil (exactly as 
described above in the case of the young 
gorse seedling) and which man prefers to 
eat while in this stage, rather than before 
germination, as he does beans and peas. 

As the seed-leaves take in material from 
the atmosphere, and the young root sends 
up its supplies of water, and mineral sub- 
stances in solution, these are assimilated 
into the plant structure, and produce fresh 
living material. This soon becomes ap- 
parent, for presently the primary stem and 
leaf bud of the young plant begin to develop 
between thé seed-leaves, and gradually 
these newly-formed leaves unfold and 
spread themselves out to the sunlight, also 
to gather further material with which to 
build up the living substances of the 
plant. 

But as the young leaves unfold, it 
becomes very plain that something is amiss, 
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for instead of the prickles which characterise 
the gorse, we have trefoil or clover-like 
leaves forming, as shown in the remaining 
examples in Fig. 1. Have we mistaken 
the seed, or what is wrong? No, these 
three-foliolate leaves tell a wonderful story 
of the ancestral form of the foliage of these 
plants—how they once possessed soft 
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characteristics which throw much light on 
the problem as to how these plants came to 
lose their leaves and be so abundantly 
supplied with thorns. 

The development of these trefoil leaves 
during the first growth of the young gorse 
seedling provides, then, a good reason for 
supposing that these plants once had foliage 


FIG. 4. THE EVOLVED PRICKLY PLANT. 


trefoil leaves somewhat like those of their 
near relations the genistas and broom, and 
many other plants with ‘“.pea-flower” 
blooms. By studying the early develop- 
ment of plants and animals the biologist is 
often enabled to gain much valuable know- 
ledge as to how present forms were 
acquired, or to learn something of the 
stock from which they originated. And so 
it is with the gorse, its babyhood reveals 


of this order, and that their present thorny 
aspect has been slowly evolved from this. 


primitive trefoil condition. And as the 
young plant continues to grow it supplies 
still further evidence of the same order. 
The first example in Fig. 2 is still a thorn- 
less plant, although it should be observed 
that the newly-formed leaves begin to lose 
two of their leaflets, leaving only the central 
one, which becomes lance-shaped. As the 
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FIG, 5. THE BROOM AND GORSE ARE NEARLY RELATED, BUT THE 
FORMER RETAINS ITS TREFOIL LEAVES. 


young stem lengthens out the trefoil leaves 
cease making their appearance altogether, 
the lance-shaped forms alone being pro- 
duced, and these get thinner and sharper as 


the plant develops. Eventually, in the 
normal manner of growing plants, branches 
should begin to form from the main axis, 
but most of these fail to reach maturity as 
‘branches, being converted into stout and 
sharp thorns, interspersed here and there 
amongst the soft lance-shaped leaves, and 
becoming the first thorns of the plant, as 
the last example in Fig. 2 shows. 

In Fig. 3 it’ is, seen that the first seed- 
‘leaves, and the trefoil leaves that followed 
them, begin to decay as the thorny branches 
form above. And, in due course, the 
small lance-shaped leaves harden into 
smaller thorns; and as the plant grows 


apace all traces of its trefoil and soft-leaf 
condition gradually disappear, until it 
develops into a prickly plant (Fig. 4), 
which soon becomes the strong and thorny 
bush so familiar on the heath. 

To this tactic of converting “its leaves 
and branches into thorns, the gorse pro- 
bably owes its successful establishment 
amongst the living Shrubs of to-day. It 
is not every plant that dares to select open 
situations, on heaths and moors, in which 
to grow, as the gorse does; and before a 
plant can risk the many dangers of such 
hazardous quarters, it must neéds be well 
protected against the attacks of herbivorous 
animals, otherwise its branches will soon be 
broken, and its foliage nibbled and browsed 
in such a manner as to completely hinder 
its progress and development. The gorse, 
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however, fearlessly asserts itself upon the 
open commons and moors and there holds 
up its golden-yellow blossoms to the bees 
that fertilise them. 

A favourite device of plants growing 
in open situations for protecting themselves 
against animal attacks is that of producing 
sharp thorns and prickles, which can 
penetrate the soft noses and tender mouths 
of these Cacti, which grow 
in desert places, provide endless interesting 
examples of this form of protection. Some 
of these plants completely suppress their 
normal branches into a single fleshy green 
stem ; and their leaves are metamorphosed 
into sharp, protective spines and prickles 
studding their surface. We have in Britain 
many examples of plants which have 
adopted similar methods of spiny pro- 
tection from the attacks of many of their 


enemies. 


STORY OF THE GORSE PLANT 


-enemies, such as the hawthorns, black- 


thorns, brambles, wild roses, thistles, etc. 

The best example of this barbed pro- 
tection amongst British plants, however, is 
afforded by the gorse, which has very 
nearly approached the ingenious methods 
of the cacti of hot and dry climates, so 
modifying its branches and leaves as to 
afford almost complete protection against 
its animal assailants. 

But there is the fact that the leaves of 
plants largely supply the materials which 
build up the living structure. How ddes 
the gorse meet this necessity? For 
although it can dispense with the form of 
its leaves, yet it cannot with their func- 
tions. Its method is extremely ingenious. 
As the leaves are gradually evolved into 
thorns, they still retain their green colour, 
and keep up their normal function of 


FIG. 6. A HOSTILE ARMY OF FULLY ARMED PLANTS, COMPOSED OF GORSE, BRAMBLES, 
WILD ROSE, AND THISTLES. 
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absorbing carbon dioxide from the atmo- 
sphere to supply the plant with the neces- 
sary carbon. And, likewise, with the stems 
and branches; these, too, although pro- 
vided with strong covering bark, still 
remain of a green hue, and carry on the 
feeding function of eaves. So that the 


FIG. 7. GORSE FLOWERS. 
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and, although the protective advantages 
gained may altogether counterbalance the 
effects of this, yet even that difficulty has 
been marvellously dealt with. 

The hardened branches and thorns of 
the gorse are much better able to with- 
stand the cold and damp than the original 


THE UPPER OPEN BLOOM HAS 


BEEN VISITED BY THE BEE, WHILE THE LOWER HAS 


YET TO BE FERTILISED. 


thorny branches, and the smaller thorns, 
are not only protective organs like those 
of the hawthorn, or bramble, but also 
carry on the normal feeding processes of 
green leaves. 

Yet the probabilities are that, by this 
method of reducing the soft spread-out 
leaves into small thorns, a certain amount 
of leaf area, which would be normally 
exposed to sunlight, would be sacrificed; 


soft shoots and trefoil leaves of the plant. 
So much is this so, in fact, that the gorse 
becomes an evergreen, and thus is enabled 
to stand through the winter and carry on 
its feeding functions during any mild 
weather throughout the year. In this 
manner it is probably able to gather in 
more material, even, than if it had its 
larger leaf area to expose to sunlight ; 
because its leaves in the ordinary course 
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would fall in autumn, like those of many 
of its relations, and the plant would then 
cease activities until the growing season 
came round again. 

In Fig. 5 the upper portion shows some 
branches of a near relation of the gorse, 
namely, the broom. This shrub also 
seems to be adopting the successful device 
of the gorse, by reducing its trefoil leaves 
into single ones, which, as we have seen, 
probably represent the first stage in the 
development of thorns. For while the 
lower are stalked and bear three 
leaflets, the upper ones are often composed 
of only a single leaflet without any stalk. 
Probably this kind of protection may not 
be so necessary in the case of broom, as 
it possesses a bitter and nauseous taste 
which is objectionable to animals ; whereas 
the gorse, when its thorns are crushed and 
bruised, makes excellent fodder, greatly 


leaves 


relished by horses and cattle. 
The protective spikes of the gorse are 
so effective that many plants delight in 


FERTILISED AND UNFERTILISED FLOWERS 


OF THE BROOM. 
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FIG. 9. SEED-PODS OF THE GORSE, WHICH 
ARE EXPLODED BY THE HEAT OF THE 
SUN, SCATTERING THE SEEDS BROADCAST. 


growing near and amidst its 
shelter ; and it often occurs, too, 
that these are well armed plants. 
In Fig. 6 is shown a typical 
gorse bush, accompanied by its 
hangers-on, conspicuous amongst 
which are the bramble, wild rose, 
and thistles—all fully armed 
plants. It is often noticeable 
that well-protected plants seek 
the company of similarly well- 
defended neighbours. For ex- 
ample, the thorny hawthorn, the 
blackthorn, brambles, wild roses, 
nettles, and poisonous plants, are 
often found growing together. 
While this crowding together 
may steal a little of the light 
from each individual, yet I am 
inclined to think that mutual 
protective benefits are derived, 
for no animal cares to place his 
nose into such a stronghold of 
arms, and, therefore, such plant 
armies are given a wide berth 
by cattle and depredating 
animals. 
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With a plant so ingeniously evolved in 
its green parts as the gorse, we might 
naturally expect that, as it advances to the 
all-important flowering stage and production 
of seeds, other wonderful characteristics 
should be developed. And we are not 
disappointed, for about November, when 
the buds begin to appear, each is warmly 
wrapped up in a hairy overcoat, formed 
of the two calyx lobes, or green parts of 
the flower, which protect the delicate petals 
and reproductive parts within both from 
cold and the at- 
tacks of injurious 
insects. Again, 
each bud is 
placed so as to 
most effec- 
tively . protected 
by thorns. To 
properly under- 
stand this, one 
has only to en- 
deavour to pick, 
with unprotected 
fingers, a blossom 
or two of these 
pretty flowers. 

The buds often 
remain wrapped 
in their hairy 
coats for a con- 
siderable time 
before opening. 
A few days of 
mild weather with 
some glimpses of 
sunshine, how- 
ever, always pro- 
duces a show of golden-yellow petals ; 
and these are flaunted before the bees 
which the same mild temperature and 
sunshine have heralded forth, When 
the weather gets colder and the sunshine 
again disappears, the gorse does not open 
further blooms, but is content with getting 
other buds to the front in readiness to 
greet the sun at the first favourable hour 
in which they will be most surely fer- 
tilised. 

The bee, attracted by the bright petals, 
knows at a glance if the flower contains 


be 


FIG. I0, DISCHARGED 


SEED-PODS OF 
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nectar or otherwise, for the blossom itself 
tells its own story. In illustration Fig. 7 
the upper wide-open bloom has been 
visited by the bee, while the lower has 
yet to be fertilised. The lower petals of 
the fertilised flower are seen to be pushed 
down, exposing the stamens which produce 
the fertilising pollen, while in the unopened 
one these cannot be seen. When the bee 
alights on these four lower petals, which 
are insecurely attached at their edges, the 
weight of its body pushes them down, and 
they spring apart. 
The cluster of 
stamens, which 
was previously 
held within them, 
is then suddenly 
released, and 
strikes against the 
body of the in- 
sect, dusting it 
with the yellow 
pollen. The 
petals having now 
their edges de- 
tached do not 
spring back again, 
but remain open 
as shown in the 
illustration. 

The fertilising 
bee carries the 
pollen dust, cling- 
ing to its hairy 
legs and body, to 
the next gorse 
flower it visits; 
and while seek- 
ing the nectar there, it is almost certain 
that some of the pollen grains will get 
conveyed to the sticky stigma which occu- 
pies the centre of the flower, and is con- 
tinually rubbing against the bee’s body. 
In this way fertilisation is effected with 
pollen from a neighbouring blossom ; and 
at the same time, of course, the bee gets 
again dusted with pollen from the stamens 
of this second flower, to carry to the next 
from which it seeks nectar. 

This state of tension, developed by 
the flowers of the gorse as an end to 


AND UNDISCHARGED 
THE BROOM. 
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fertilisation, can be most effectively wit- 
nessed in its near relation the broom, as this 
shrub exhibits the same characteristic, in 
even a greater degree, in its larger blossoms. 
In illustration Fig. 8 the two lower blooms. 
are “sprung,” and show the stamens coiled 
like watch-springs. The upper example, 
although ripe for fertilisation, presents quite 
a different appearance. By pressing gently 
with the fingers on the lower petals of a 
flower in this stage, the force of the spring 
of the coiled stamens and stigma can be 
felt, and the explosion of pollen which 
dusts the bee may be seen. 

After fertilisation the young seed-pods 
begin to develop; the hairy calyx and also 
the petals, which now lose their bright 
colour, serve as winter garments to thé 


maturing pod and seeds, the latter becom-.. 


ing ripe about the end of June. 

The gorse having found the explosive 
device used in fertilisation so effective, has 
carried, the idea to the dispersion of its 
seeds, as anyone who has been on a gorse- 
clad heath during a hot day in July can 
testify. While the seeds are maturing the 
pods are exposed to the scorching sun, and 
become very dry and rigid; this goes on 
until the tension of keeping the edges of 
the valves of the pod in contact becomes 
too great to withstand; then there is a 
miniature explosion, with quite an audible 
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A SONG OF SPRING 
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pop, and what was a complete pod, con- 
taining three or four seeds one moment, 
becomes two twisted, empty valves of the 
same the next. To find the seeds would be 
a very difficult matter, for they have been 
scattered in all directions, and perhaps 
several yards away, by the bursting pod. 

This explosive habit naturally assists the 
plant in finding its young a good place to 
start in life; for if the seeds simply fell to 
the ground amongst the branches of the 
parent plant their chances of germination 
and development would, indeed, be small ; 
but by this ingenious method the seeds get 
to the open spaces, where the young plants 
can get light and air: and so the heath 
gets clothed with gorse plants. This 
device of scattering seeds by propulsion, 
like the fertilisation, is best seen in the 
broom, as the pods are longer, and contain 
a larger number of seeds. In the last two 
illustrations some full and discharged pods 
of the gorse and broom are shown. 

So we arrive once more at our starting 
point—the seed. And, perhaps, while 
briefly reviewing the life stages of this 
common shrub, we shall have learnt that, 
although plants have to carry out their 
tactics in the “struggle for existence” with- 
out mind, yet they possess something 
inherent within them that is akin to the 
intelligence of animals. 


AIA with charms and wanton smiles 
In winsome mood the earth beguiles ; 
The cowslips rise beneath her tread, 
Blue sky laughs gaily overhead 
When Maia comes. 


Old March once railed ’mid storm and rain, 
April has come and gone again 
In varying mood, first smile, then tear ; 
The fickle daughter of the Year 

To Maia yields. 


Now the Spring breathes and hearts are glad, 


And every 


bough with verdure clad, 


In bud and bloom a new life springs, 
The throstle builds, the whitethroat sings 


** Maia is here.” 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD is in all 
probability inextricably connected in 

most people’s minds with the subject of 
the theological and philosophical novel. 
Deferring for a moment the matter of the 
very questionable truth of this identification 
which does a good deal less than justice to 
much of the lady’s fiction, considered 
merely as fiction, it may be pointed out to 
begin with that this is in many practical 
ways a serious disadvantage to her. People 
have agreed to talk about the theological 
and philosophical novel, “ the novel with a 
purpose,” as they call it, as if it were some 
new-fangled morbidity or eccentricity, an 
invention of the age of science, like vivisec- 
tion or cheap medical handbooks. Just in 


the same way people have agreed to talk 
about “the problem play” as something 


crude and recent, as if “ Hamlet” was not 
a problem play; as if “The Knights” of 
Aristophanes, for that matter, was not 
a problem play. Just in the same 
way they talk about the new woman, 
another old favourite in the Greek panto- 
mimes. The truth is, of course, that in 
writing theological and _ philosophical 
novels, Mrs. Humphry Ward is not falling 
in with a revolutionary fashion, but con- 
tinuing the sane and normal tradition of 
mankind. The most popular kind of story 
always was and always must be the theo- 
logical and philosophical story, the theo- 
logical and philosophical novel. The 
parable of “‘The Sower” is a theological 
and philosophical novel. The “ Pilgrim’s 


Progress” is a theological and philosophical 


novel. “The Adventures of Lemuel 
Gulliver” is another. “The Story of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel” is another. 
Theology and philosophy must of their 
nature be the only two popular things, for 
they affect every man at every moment. A 
man cannot take an astronomical view of 
his hat, nor a geological view of his uncle, 
but theology and philosophy must have a 


judgment to deliver with a tongue of 
thunder upon both these things. If we 
passed a whole day in the society, let us 
say, of an omnibus conductor, we should 
not, except in remarkable individual cases, 
be likely to hear him drop any sparkling 
contributions to higher mathematics or the 
decorative arts. But he would give us 
many philosophical summaries of the 
cosmos (as “Such is life,” or “ What can’t 
be cured must be endured,” or “It'll be all 
the same a hundred years hence”) and he 
would in moments of emotion utter many 
verbal appeals to traditional religion. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels would be 
mostly attacked upon the ground that 
moral and religious controversy played 
too dominant and heavy a part in them, 
that they played a part so dominant and 
heavy as to crush or obliterate the pure 
human interest of passion and psychology. 
This, as I have said, is I think an error, or 
at least partly an error. There may be some 
cases in which her work becomes in this 
way lop-sided and didactic, but there is also 
so considerable an amount of ordinary good 
novel writing in the course of it, that there 
are even some cases in which one might go 
the length of saying that the story would be 
more excellent with the theories left out. 
And there is another point also which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s critics tend to forget. 
It is the fact that in the eyes of a large 
number of people, and those not the least 
sagacious and noble, religion, or the atti- 
tude to the ultimate reality, is a primary 
fact of human nature, a part of man, a 
thing like the instinct of sex. To them it 
is as natural that, in a story they are read- 
ing, a philosopher should talk a great 
deal of nonsense about his philosophy, as 
that a love-sick lieutenant should talk a 
great deal of nonsense about Gwendolen or 
Millicent. It is as right to them that a 
story should turn upon a curate’s doubts 
about verbal inspiration, as that it should 
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turn on the losing of a diamond or the 
finding of a corpse. When one considers 
what people have done for religion, or for 
serious theoretic conviction of any kind, it 
seems doubtful, properly speaking, whether 
there can be too much of it ina story. It 
is unreasonable to discredit, as being too 
weak and trivial to inspire a three volume 
novel, a thing which has inspired men to 
inflict and to endure the rack, 
themselves naked for the poor, or to sweep 
continents with fire and sword. 

There is another side to the matter of 
course. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s type of 
work has its dangers and defects, but they 
are not, I think, concerned so much with 
the current accusation of. didacticism as 
with the limits of her particular kind of 
culture and philosophy. If her books have 
a fault, it is that they are a little too 
scholarly and exact to be a possible medium 
for so headlong and primary a thing as the 
sentiment of faith. If she has a fault as a 
writer it is that she is, when all is said and 
done, not asavage. Thus where the work 
occasionally falls short is not that it has too 
much of the controversial spirit in it, but 
rather that it has too little, that it is not 
hot and romantic enough to be genuinely 
controversial ; not that it has too much of 
the didactic spirit, but rather that it has too 
little ; that it is not sure enough or defiant 
enough, or happy enough, to be genuinely 
didactic. But whatever one might feel if 
the issue were between Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and religion as it is in St. Theresa or 
in a Doukhobor there can surely be no 
doubt where our sympathies lie when the 
issue is between Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
religion as it is in the middle and upper 
classes in England to-day. It is not difficult 
to see why “hey do not like theological 
novels. It is not hard to imagine why /hey 
think a story improbable which turns upon 
a theoretical change of mind. These people 
say there is too much religion in fiction, 
because in their class and century there is 
uncommonly little in fact. 

Mrs. Ward’s finest work “Helbeck of 
Bannisdale,” a genuinely noble and pathetic 
story, expresses much of the antithesis of 
which I have spoken. The earnest and 


to strip 
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wholesome rationalist, the chivalrous and 
manly Catholic, cannot reconcile their 
creeds by any philosophical compromise, 
but they can love.and respect each other. 
For they stand alone in a world which 
believes quite as little in rationalism as it 
does in Christianity, a world in which 
rationalism consists in taking Darwin for 
granted without reading him, and religion 
consists in thinking Christianity something 
much too sacred to be obeyed. 
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HE precise ingredients requisite for 

the production of a successful novel 
it would be difficult to state correctly, but 
it may well be doubted whether the use 
of correct English and sentences which 
“construe” is essential. The split in- 
finitive has its avowed partisans now that 
the twentieth-edition novel has sanctioned 
it by consistent usage; “and which” is 
defended as strengthening the links 
between one clause and another, while 
minor improvements in the way of sim- 
plifying the relations between a plural 
noun and a singular verb, and vice versd, 
are being introduced with assiduity, and 
apparently are meeting with acceptance. 
Nor are other languages spared. It seems 
to be expected of the successful novelist 
that he should be au fait—as he would 
say—with French, and _ occasionally 
German, terms of common use, and 
these are modified to suit the somewhat 
artificial taste of his readers. The hero 
of a recent work of fiction by one who, 
in the bookmerchant’s phrase, “always 
takes,” is continually calling for wun 
Chartreux after the recherché—the habit 
is catching !—“‘little dinners” which he 
gives in one or other of the fashionable 
West End restaurants. Of course this per- 
sonage does not expect that a member of 
the Carthusian order is in attendance on 
the premises; what he requires is a liqueur, 
and he must ask for it in the French 
demanded of the fashionable novelist. 

Mr. Haggard began his career as a 
writer of fiction before the era of the 
popular novel—as it is now understood. 
He at once assumes the aspect of a veteran 
when it is recalled that his first novels 
went through the ordeal of being issued 
in three volumes and large type. In the 
far off middle eighties “silver English,” 
if it appeared in the triple form, went no 
further than the court of first instance—the 
library readers. Transit into the single- 
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volume edition, then the sign and reward 
of success, was denied to it, and, let us 
hope, a fair number of the original sheets 
went to the butterman of popular legend. 
Dating in origin from this epoch of trial, 
Mr. Haggard’s direct and flowing narrative 
owes nothing of its force to abuse of the 
mother tongue. It is easy without being 
slipshod ; it is simple, natural, and strong. 
And it must be admitted that this is much 
to say nowadays of work which is- not 
written with one eye on immortality. The 
tales which made Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
name a household word, so far from aiming 
at being literature, were deliberately ad- 
dressed to a younger and less critical 
audience than that which had let his 
earlier work pass unfioticed. But about 
the first Jubilee, after Mr. Haggard had 
waited five years for recognition, fathers 
brought home “She” for their boys to 
read, and, having dipped into it on the 
way, claimed the first perusal. Then, on 
their desiring more, their sons brought 
down “King Solomon’s Mines,” and 
Mr. Haggard followed with “Allan 
Quatermain,” and many another in the 
same vein. Whatever the gold-miners 
there may tell us, it is in South Africa 
that Mr. Haggard has found a true vein, 
and—so far as his fiction is concerned— 
when he leaves that adventurous land, his 
level of attainment becomes less uniformly 
high. In his scenes of social life in 
England there is a note of artificiality, if 
not of constraint, which is entirely absent 
from the brisk action of his “veldt” 
stories. 

More and more do the audience-com- 
pelling powers of the Eastern story-teller 
become necessary to the novelist if he is to 
get his work read. Sir Walter Scott could 
occupy his first twenty pages or more in 
setting his scenery in full view of the 
audience; thereafter the hero stalked 
gravely on. It would require another Sir 
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Walter to test properly the effect of this 
method on a modern audience accus- 
tomed to the instant ringing up of the 
curtain upon a drama in full progress. 
Mr. Haggard’s method ‘in this respect is 
curious.; His best known stories are 
ushered in by a quiet opening introducing 
a mystery or a great quest, which grips the 
reader's interest from the first. But his 
talent lies in confirming this. interest with 
an infinity of convincing details. The art 
of the novelist does not lie in working 
round a single great invention, the keynote 
of his book, but in building up a real life- 
like tale with the help of many little in- 
ventions: of circumstance. In this Mr. 
Haggard excels, and his creative fancy 
ranges in scope from the elaborate device 
of the sherd of Amenartas in “She” 
the simple but dramatic touch introduced 
by the effect of ‘Captain Good’s “ beautiful 
white legs.” 

After ‘more’ than half a generation of 
fiction, Mr. Haggard came to fact. In 
nearly all his early books the interest in 
the things of nature, in good cattle and 
fine land, is extraordinarily strong. We 
find the explanation when we come to “A 
Farmer’s Year.” From one point of view 
it is a plain transcript of an agriculturist’s 
notebook, the diary of a man who, jots 
down the ever-changing aspects of the field, 
a business-man keenly interested in the 
prices he gets for his fat beasts, in the 
rotation of the right crops—a modern 
farmer. From another point of view it is 
a striking picture of the traveller who went 
down to Jericho, as he lies on the road 
after meeting with the thieves. The 
traveller; is British agriculture. The 
“author’s note” contains a biting sen- 
tence :—*The Pharisee, the Scribe, the 
Priest, and the Levite—/ownsfolk all of 
them—pass by with a jest and a curse— 
sometimes they add a kick—but the good 
Samaritan has yet to appear.” Yet the 
book is of such engrossing interest with its 
wealth of picturesque incident and its vivid 
handling of natural life, that the veriest 
townsman might be persuaded by it to do 
his little something to get the “ wayfarer” 
on his legs again. 
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* A Farmer’s Year” 


is the detailed 
record of a single instance ; Mr. Haggard’s 
later work, “ Rural England,” is a mass of 
aggregated proof. The two thick volumes 
contain a" survey Of tHe counties of 
England one by one. Items are set 
down, prices, rents, figures in short are 
given, cases are quoted, evidence is 
lavished and the mordl*is drawn. This 
is not ‘a cheerful book ; the critics called 
it pessimistic, and had done with it, but it 
would have ‘heen waste paper, had it been 
colourless. How the surgeon’s diagnosis 
of the “ wayfarer’s” conditj6 could have 
been mdde optimistic we ware not told, 
though the critics’ ‘verdict! Jmay enable 
some to pass by on the other side with an 
easy conscience. _ But in trath the writing 
of this “ Rural England” was an incalcu- 
lable service to ¥his counthy, and if the 
novelist is forgotten, the wmemory of the 
historian who spoke out~igt ‘the darkest 
hour of agriculture will not ‘die. For if the 
dawn is to come, ‘his name will be found 
on its forefront. 
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BINGO AND HIS FRIENDS 


By R. C. TRAVERS 


I. 

E lived in the “upstairs-back” at 
No. 13, the cat’s-meat shop in 
Carver’s Row. He was a little, old, white 
dog, enormously fat, and more like a 
very small bull-terrier than anything else. 
He belonged to Miss Rundle—that is to 
say, she provided him with board, lodging, 
and licence, but for all practical purposes 

Miss Rundle belonged to Bingo. 

She was a blue-eyed bit of a woman, 
with white ringlets shading her mild, spec- 
tacled face, who had lodged at No. 13 for 
the last twenty years. She claimed no 
friends or belongings outside the house. 
Among people whose past history, present 
temper, and future residence are generally 
uncertain, an old lady finds it best “to 
keep herself /o herself.” 

Miss Rundle had been a sempstress, 
but her strength and eyesight were now 
failing. Certain benevolent societies, after 
much investigation, allowed her seven 
shillings a week, which, from such a source, 
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amounted to a first-class certificate of 
character. We Carver’s Row people, who 
do not usually stand well with those 
societies, took a-generous pride in the 
reflected glory of Miss Rundle (and Bingo). 
Curious legends about the two were current. 
Bingo was said to be the parting gift of 
Miss Rundle’s sweetheart, a fine young 
bargee, who was drowned somewhere along 
the canal which oozes by the back-yards 
of Carver's Row. Many years had passed, 
but she still cherished Bingo tenderly for 
his sake. Now, Miss Rundle was sixty- 
nine, and, even supposing Bingo to be 
nineteen, a reasonable expectation of fine 
young lovers has ceased soon after fifty. 
But, in Carver’s Row, we met and triumphed 
over sceptics. 

“Well, then,” we said, “why ’on’t ole- 
lydy Rundle ever stir a step darn that ’ere 
little elley as leads to the bloomin’ kenal ? 
Jess you answer that! Corse that’s where 
’e said goo’bye to ’er an’ give ’er Bingo.” 

Another legend asserted that Bingo had 
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been in his youth a noted fighter, known 
far and wide as “The King of Carver’s 
Row.” Miss Rundle believed this im- 
plicitly, and, for fear of more combats with 
his kind, Bingo was never allowed beyond 
the house or back-yard till nearly . mid- 
night. Then he slowly followed his mis- 
tress three times up to No. 5 and back, 
which was about ten minutes’ airing. Un- 
fortunately, he woudd always waddle down 
that dark alley leading to the canal (behind 
the “ Jolly Bargee ” public-house) and sniff 
about there as long as he chose. Poor 
little Miss Rundle would stand trembling 
and almost crying on the edge of the 
darkness, calling piteously to “dear Bingo,” 
in that tone of half-angry, terrified entreaty 
that we use when our loved ones risk 
danger without heed or need. 

Miss Rundle would talk by the hour 
about Bingo. “’E’s not what you mye 
call a intelleckshal dorg I don’t deny, but 
there, it yn’t given to us all to be clever ! 
And times was, I useter be disappinted ’e 
warn’t more dim-munstrative-like, but now 
I understands ’is reserve. “Is dignity too! 
it’s downright ’uman! Why, the ’ole Row 
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respecks ’im, and ’e passes ’em one and alb 
like dirt !” 

Impartial observers judged that Bingo’s. 
reserve came from absolute inability to 
distinguish one person from another. As 
there are strikingly intelligent individuals 
among dogs, so are the well-nigh imbecile 
occasionally to be found, and Bingo was. 
one of these. But a very small mind com- 
pletely filled with one idea will often 
dominate us curiously, and Bingo’s one 
idea was Food. To say that he was fright- 

fully greedy is imadequate; a 
greedier dog could hardly have 
been found in all the Solar System. 
Even Miss Rundle allowed that he 
“required a good deal of nourish- 
ment.” But, happily, he preferred 
quantity to quality, and all the 
dwellers in No. 13—may, everyone 
in Carver’s Row, more or less, com- 
bined, in unreasoning devotion, to 
provide for Bingo. 


II. 

EarLy last winter Miss Rundle was badly 
attacked with influenza. While she was 
confined to bed, Bingo’s reserve deepened 
into disapproval, and he spent most of his 
time with Mrs. Dayspring, the “ Kett’s-meat 
lydy.” Miss Rundle anxiously explained 
this defection. 

“’E sez to me, ‘Emly,’ ’e sez, ‘I don’t 
like to see yer give wye,’ ’e sez; but when 
’e sees I carn’t ’elp it, ‘Emly,’ ’e’ll say, 
‘we'll pull through together.’” 

All the household united in helping 
Miss Rundle through her illness. Mrs. 
Dayspring, though red-faced and portly, 
toiled upstairs many times a day to attend 
to the invalid ; young Joe Biggs, travelling 
partner in the cat’s-meat business, was 
always willing to run errands for her, and 
Mrs. Dayspring’s niece, who lived in the 
“upstairs front,” would look in several 
times during the night. The latter was a 
girl of twenty, so pink and white, so fair 
and round, that one felt her name must be 
Rose. Unfortunately, parents of grandiose 
taste had named her Hermione Alicia 
Smith, and she was commonly called Allus. 
She worked in a bottle factory, and spent 
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her leisure time in the doorway of No. 13, 
chaffing her many admirers, and thoroughly 
enjoying life. Joe Biggs adored her with 
light-hearted _ persistence. Though we 
usually marry at seventeen in the Row, it is 
understood that girls so universally admired 
as Allus must have their fling. Our matrons 
assured Joe that the girl would settle all 
right if he didn’t hurry her. 

During Miss Rundle’s illness the most 
important duty of Allus was, according to 
her patient, the airing of Bingo. “ Three 
times up to No. 5 and back, my dear, and 
don’t fluster him.” Bingo was never flus- 
tered if Biggs kept the pretty girl company, 
and therefore he generally did so. Thus, 
you see, it was mainly owing to Miss 
Rundle that, when the new year came, 
Allus and Joe looked several times at those 
wonderful suites of furniture you “can take 
home for half-a-crown, hire system,” and 
that Joe joined the local Savings Bank. 

The time for renewing dog-licences 
approached, and Joe Biggs, wishing to 
help with Bingo’s licence, drew out all 
his money (four-and-sixpence) when the 
“Benk lydy” came round. Since Allus 
was not at home, he just looked in at the 
“Jolly Bargee,” aind spent it all. Then 
his sweetheart scolded him dreadfully. So 
Joe went back to the “Jolly 
Bargee,” sent round the hat for 
Bingo, and collected far more 
money than he had lost. And 
he and Allus spent the surplus 
in buying an outrageous china 
dog for Miss Rundle, because 
it had a wonderful look of 
Bingo. Such is the finance of 
Carver’s Row. 

The licence was paid, and, 
late one Saturday night, Miss 
Rundle, being convalescent, 
took her dog out as usual. It 
was a cold, windy night, with 
gleams of moonlight on a 
sprinkle of new snow. The 


few lamps flickered, and a ray 
of warm light from the “Jolly 
Bargee” pierced the dark alley, 
so that one could just glimpse 
the canal beyond. 


For once, 
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Miss Rundle did not feel anxious about 
Bingo, when he wandered into the gloomy 
passage as usual, but shivered placidly, and 
watched the flying clouds. 

A side door in the public-house opened, 


and someone lurched down the alley. He 
collided with Bingo, and, observing thickly 
“ Ger-r-ti” (meaning probably, “get out of 
the way”) lifted his foot. Bingo majes 
tically described an arc of half-a-yard, 
landed heavily on the snowy pavement, 
and lay quite still. 


III. 
ALLUS, coming to scold Miss Rundle for 
staying out so long, met her on the stairs 
carrying Bingo. There were no tears in 
the old woman’s wide-open blue eyes ; but 
all the countless wrinkles and furrows of 
the little aged face cried aloud of hopeless 
grief, irremediable loss. 

“°F’s gone,” she said. “A man kicked 
im, in the alley. I knowed ’e’d meet ’is 
death there one dye.” She-went into her 
room, and sat quietly down by the fire with 
Bingo’s body on her knees. 

Amidst a shrill torrent of sympathy and 
indignation, the girl suggested that Bingo 
was perhaps only in a faint. She held 


stinging lavender salts to his nose, and 
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tried various other remedies, including 
those enjoined by an old card of Directions 
for Restoring the Apparently Drowned. 

“Tt’s all no good,” said Miss Rundle. 
“°E’s gone.” 

“But didn’t yer see ’oo it was ’it ‘im? 
Jess wouldn’t I 
myke Joe give 
"im__scbeans, 
rather !” 

Miss Rundle 
hesitated. =e 
sor im,” she 
said truthfully, 
“but I might ’a’ 
been mistook. 
I don’t want ter 
myke any un- 
pleasantness.” 

Allus could 
get nothing 
more out of 
her. By cir- 
cumstantial evi- 
dence next day 
the crime was 
traced to—Joe 
Biggs! More- 
over, the contrite, remorseful culprit owned 
to a hazy remembrance of the deed. His 
sweetheart vowed she would never speak to 
him again, abused him vividly for half-an- 
hour by way of last word, and turned him 
out of the shop. 

Miss Rundle roused slightly from her 
apathy of sorrow on hearing of Joe’s dis- 
missal.. She said faintly: “ Oh, don’t let 
there be any unpleasantness, Allus. ’E 
didn’t mean it.” Otherwise she continued 
silently nursing Bingo as she had done all 
night. She would take nothing but a cup 
of tea, which Mrs. Dayspring held to her 
lips. As she gazed vacantly before her, 
was she thinking of all the companionship, 
association, and love which had for 
many years centred in the departed dog? 
Perhaps she was only conscious of that 
bitterest grief in which there is no memory, 
nothing but the ever-present sense of loss. 

Age and her restricted life had made 
her childish. She had loved her lost pet 
with the poignant, anxious affection of 


” 


“Ard Miss Rundle offer him oo best she could” 
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childhood, which fearfully beholds the loved 

object wandering in a world full of dangers, 

yet never realises that it must some time be 

snatched away. Each day’s events formed 

a little drama of danger and safety, with 

Bingo for hero, but these dramas had 
always ended 
happily — till 
now. 

In a few days, 
the disposal of 
Bingo’s remains 
became a press- 
ing question. 
Two obvious 
solutions, the 
canal and the 
dustman, Miss 
Rundle rejected 
shuddering. 
Then Mrs. 
Dayspring had 
an idea. She 
wanted to visit 

~ her cousin at 
Willesden, who 
had a_ whole 
acre of nursery- 
garden, and grew lovely flowers; Bingo 
should be taken to rest there in peace. 
With some difficulty she obtained a box 
large enough for a coffin. Miss Rundle 
could not be persuaded to go with her 
to. Willesden, but wept pitifully as her 
friend tucked in the poor stiff limbs, 
and tied on the lid which hid Bingo 
for ever. 

We crowded to the doors and windows 
of the Row as Mrs. Dayspring started with 
her burden to catch the tram. It was 
almost like a funeral. We felt the poor 
creature’s loss as if he were a person. To 
us he had not been a mere dog, old 
Miss Rundle’s pet, but “ Bingo” ; an indi- 
vidual with character and history, well-nigh 
a fellow-citizen. , 

Also, we wondered if Mrs. Dayspring 
would have trouble in the tram. From 
lettering on the cover, it appeared that the 
box had been used to convey “Sweet 
Lavender — with care,” but — Bingo had 
been dead some days. 











IV. 

Miss RUNDLE seemed so heart-broken after 
Bingo’s burial that we all feared she would 
pine away. Carvers Row left various 
tokens of sympathy for her at the cat’s- 
meat shop ; struggling plants, half a bottle 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, some wax flowers 
under a cracked glass shade, a halting 
foot-stool, &c. The plants came at irregular 
intervals, anonymously, from Joe Biggs, 
who, with surprising tact, otherwise com- 
pletely effaced himself. This temporarily 
reformed character had signed the pledge, 
joined the Savings Bank, the Slate Club, an 
obscure Friendly Society, and insured his 
life, all in the hope of ‘regaining Allus’s 
favour. 

During the day, Miss Rundle’s only 
consolation was the china dog which had 
a wonderful look of Bingo. She would sit 
alone, nursing the impossible thing 
for hours, and met all offers of com- 
pany or distraction with the gentle 
statement, “I’m best alone, my 
dear.” But when Allus came 
home she would coax the 
old lady to have tea 
with her, and 
spend the even- 
ing “livening 
her up” with 
gossip of the 
Row, or listen- 
ing to endless 
tales of Bingo’s 
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Allus tended her charge with wonderful 
care and patience. Yet, since it is seldom 
given to youth to show mercy with cheerful- 
ness in more than one quarter, the girl, 
who. missed her evening larks, became 
gloomy and snappish to all but Miss 
Rundle, and, as her aunt said, “as erritable 
as a cagelion.” Moreover, she plainly 
told Biggs that, unless the old lady in some 
measure got over her grief, “he might 
whistle for her.” 

Then Biggs suggested to Mrs. Dayspring 
that he could get from a friend “a fency 
little dorg, jess six weeks ole, a little brarn 
spannel, lovely breed ; an’ surely a pup ’ud 
be jess like a byby ter ole-lydy Rundle, 
wouldn’t it, nar?” 

So one evening Allus came into Miss 
Rundle’s room, carrying a sleepy, confiding 
ball of brown fluff, that waddled uncertainly 
upon furry 
ankles (so it 
appeared) and 
the softest pink 
paws; a prize 
puppy, whom 
dog-lovers 
would long to 


feed with 
cream from a 
silver spoon, 


regardless of 
cost. 

But Miss 
Rundle would 


sagacity and have none of 
perfection. him. Yet when 
The girl gene- Allus had at 
rally slept with length taken 
Miss Rundle oR him away, after 
also, but she x displaying ll 
could never his charms and 
prevent her nw her own powers 
from going out %T of persuasion in 
towards _ bed-  Weamions Biiee Buys 6 re vain, the old 


time, and walk- 
ing up and down the street for a few 
minutes, with short pauses, as if she were 
still waiting for Bingo. She would return 
from these sad little expeditions looking a 
shade more down-cast, with the slow, pain- 
ful tears of age on her shrunken cheeks. 





lady burst into 
bitter crying. Her feelings were mingled : 
remorse for her ingratitude to Allus, regret- 
ful yearning after the tender, helpless thing 
she had refused, and passionate longing for 
the familiar form and ways of Bingo, whose 
place never could or should be filled again 
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Downstairs they held a council. 

** Well, nar,” said Mrs. Dayspring finally, 
“couldn’t yer find ’er another puppy, one 
as looked rather starved and wretched- 
like ?” 

Joe thought he could, but whatever was 
the good ? 

“Jess yer leave it to me,” said Mrs. 
Dayspring. 


V. 

It was a still, wet night. Miss Rundle 
wandered drearily downstairs and out into 
the rain. Straight lines of water poured 
steadily down on her old shawl, and big 
drops splashed up from the puddles at her 
feet. Yet she had a vague sense of com- 
fort in obeying the imperative call of long 
habit. Perhaps, too, there was a confused 
hope in the dim old mind that Bingo 
would come back—come to fetch her— 
make some sign. 


She suddenly halted. Something that 


lay on the pavement crawled feebly, with 
little whimpering cries, towards her, a tiny, 


wet, wretched, four-legged bundle. 
picked it up—a half-starved puppy! 

Wrapping it in her shawl, she hurried 
indoors. Neither Mrs. Dayspring nor 
Allus were to be seen, but someone had 
left a cup of warm milk on the table in her 
room. She fed and dried the puppy, and, 
making up the fire, yielded fully to the 
longing to tend and protect some creature 
that looked to her, and her alone, for shelter 
and love. 

Next morning Allus found her beside the 
hearth, watching the puppy. It sat up ina 
nest of shawl-folds, forelegs very wide 
apart, and uttered feeble, foolish barks at 
the crackling fire. It was possibly six 
weeks old, very small and thin, and showed 
an intelligent mongrel face. 

“*Yn’t he a sperritty little thing?” said 
Miss Rundle. Allus questioned, wondered, 
and admired to perfection. But Mrs. Day- 
spring declared that nobody would own 
such a miserable little mongrel, and pro- 
posed to “put it art o’ the’ wye” in the 


She 
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canal. Miss Rundle indignantly refused 
the suggestion, and the other lady winked 
enormously at her niece. Joe Biggs 
thought he might find a home for it in a 
few weeks, if Miss Rundle could put up 
with the bother of it till then. 

Weeks passed, and the little mongrel of 
course became part of the household. He 
was always known as “ The Pup,” and his 
outrageous mischief kept everyone on the 
alert. And when we saw him scamper up 
the Row, flourishing a white kid slipper 
belonging to Allus, and Miss Rundle after 
him as best she could, we said : 

“Go it, young ’un! Ole-lydy Rundle 
‘ll see ’er nineties yet.” The slipper 
suffered, but Joe replaced it by a white 
satin pair which Allus wore (over blue 
woollen stockings) at her wedding. 

This happy function took place on a bright 
spring day, when children were squealing and 
sprawling all over the dry pavement, while 
mothers and babies sunned themselves in 
open doorways. Many windows in Carver’s 
Row were bright with flower-boxes, and some 
of us had even hung out a little draggled 
bunting, when Hermione Alicia Biggs, in 
a dazzling white costume and huge-flowered 
hat, took leave of the cat’s-meat shop, on 
her happy bridegroom’s arm. Sounds of 
a barrel-organ and cries of flower-hawkers 
echoing from the main road were quite 
drowned in the rousing cheer we gave the 
young couple as they set off for their short 
honeymoon. They were going to spend 
the day with Mrs. Dayspring’s cousin at 
Willesden, in whose garden Bingo lay 
buried. 

“Stop a, bit,” cried Miss Rundle. 

She hurried after them, the Pup hanging 
on to the hem of her well-worn skirt, and 
bracing himself against the irregularities of 
the pavement. In her hands she carried 
a small pot of hyacinths. 

“Won't yer put one in yer button ’ole, 
Mr. Joe? An’, Allus, my dear, if yer didn’t 
mind, could yer jess plant these over 
Bingo? ’E never said much, but I know 
’e allus fancied the smell o’ flowers.” 
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INVOCATION ay 
By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE 


Ly, by 1 a 6F\LL lightsome o’er the mist-white 
Li pap e ay moor, 
pez) 72 ; Fill faéry-soft across the lea, 
Will you not come as once of yore 
You came to me? 


For vagrant Spring has passed and 
spread 
Ai Carpet for your little feet, 
Find I've a garland for your head, 
Of violets sweet. 


The nightingales that used to sing, 
Where hawthorns blossom ghostly 
pale, 
Have not forgot that it is Spring 
In copse and dale. 


Find ah! my dear all silver-sweet 
The little moon hangs in the west, 

To light the winding path your feet 
Erstwhile have pressed. 


Find ah! my dear, though green and cold 
The grass lies o’er you heavily, 

Will you not come as once of old 
You came to me? 


Drawing by Charles Pettafor. 
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NOVELIST, PATRIOT, REVOLUTIONIST, POLITICIAN, AND 


ns through Hungary several 

years ago, my professional duties 
brought me in contact with the Hungarian 
Grand Old Man, Maurice Jokai. Perhaps 
I ought to qualify this titulation, since the 
honour of the distinction is equally divided 
between the great Magyar novelist and the 
former Minister, Koloman Tisza. Certain 
it is, however, that Jdkai was one of the 
“Grand Old Men” of the world. He has 
conquered it as completely as did ever 
Scott and Lytton as romancers or, say, 
Shelley and Byron as poets. Though we 
English-speaking people know so little of 
the personality of the man who has given 
us rhapsodies in novelistic literature, there 
is scarcely a European tongue into which 
this commanding writer has not been 
translated. Also, there is nothing in the 
whole range of literature emanating from 
the pens of living writers which can lay 
claim to Jdkai’s universality and power to 
appeal to the most diverging tastes. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the 
greatest of Hungarian writers, Jokai had 
turned the attention of the dual Empire 
upon himself by one of those well-directed 
bon-mots for which he is famous. The 
German Emperor was in Budapesth and 
expressed a wish to see Jdkai. The 
novelist received the command shortly 
before another “command” from an 
Imperial Arch-Duchess. He hurried from 
one to the other, only to find that he 
had kept impatient Wilhelm II. waiting ! 
“Frauendienst bevor Kaiserdienst,” he 
exclaimed in explanation of his tardiness, 
parodying a well-known saying, and the 
Emperor was forced to smile. His ready 
wit saved him from Imperial disfavour. 


I have met Jodkai a good many times 
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By BOUGHTON WILBY 


since then, and the fascination of his quiet 
personality remains as vivid and real as in 
the first moments of visual contact. If 
you could blend the distinctive physical 
peculiarities of, say, a Bismarck and a 
Tennyson, you have something of the 
external lineaments of Jdkai as I knew 
him. Though born only ten years after 
Waterloo, he was still strong in that mental 
and physical vigourwhich seemed undying in 
him. Intellectually, he concentrated within 
the compass of his tall well-knit frame all 
the pride and glory of a young, rising nation, 
flushed with the success of the past and 
hopeful for the future. But most strikingly 
characteristic of all in his individuality were 
the wonderful pellucid depths of eyes that 
not even a broad massive brow could over- 
shadow. If we knew not what this man 
was, they alone would serve to raise him 
out of the common rut.. They commanded 
by their majesty as did Tennyson’s eyes, 
solemn, heroic, contemplative, gazing upon 
us from out of some inner world with a 
lambent astral light. The blonde hair was 
thinned, though not bleached, by Time; 
the skin still retained its healthy hue; and 
the slight stoop noticeable in walking was a 
tribute to literary habits at the desk rather 
than to advancing age. A large slouch hat, 
a tweed suit, varied occasionally by a velvet 
jacket of a dark-brown hue, made up his 
usual attire, which had neither the sugges- 
tion of literary slovenliness nor of premedi- 
tated effect. 

Outwardly, Jokai was, at least in his later 
years, one more tangible evidence of the 
universality of genius. It would be difficult 
to say what his nationality was by a mere 
contemplation of his features. There was 
not the slightest trace in him of what we are: 
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in the habit of describing as “the foreigner.” 
In England he would have looked as 
English as did ever Dickens or Tennyson 
or Browning, with all of whom he had 
certain subtle physical resemblances ; and 
in Hungary an unwitting provincial might 
have naively asked whether he was a 
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best novels. The feelings of the Hun- 
garians have essentially a rhapsodic, pas- 
sionate glow, kindled by the impulse of the 
moment. Jdkai expressed Magyar rhap- 
sodism novelistically, and always with the 
unmistakable characteristic of improvisation. 
You feel as you read that he is telling a 


MAURICE JOKAI AT HIS DESK. 


For a Paper Weight he used a Metal Cast of his own Hand. 


Hungarian or not. He had in short no 
physical nationality. 

In Literature, the opposite is the case. 
We can define him just as easily as we can 
differentiate an apple from a water-melon. 
He has, not inaptly, been called the Liszt 
in Hungarian literature. What Liszt, his 
fellow-countryman, wrote in tones, Jdkai 
wrote in words. Someone has said that a 
concerto by Liszt is nothing more nor less 
than a faithful replica of some of Jdkai’s 


story for the mere love of writing, whether 
he is recounting the heroic deeds of 
medizeval Magyars or recording episodes 
in modern official and non-official Hungary. 
The joyous delight in his heaven-sent task 
was stronger than his sense of form and 
construction. Sheridan used to exclaim 
when he had the plot of a comedy 
complete: “My play is ready. I have 
only to write it.” But Jdkai’s stories by 
no means convey to his readers the feeling 
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of a carefully drawn up plot, whose sections 
have been accurately pigeon-holed prior to 
putting pen to paper. The incidents of 
the plot may take care of themselves. He 
had no system, no previously built structure 
of ideas and facts, but the joyous optimism 
of the improviser that all will come out 
right in the end. Hence his plot is more 
often loose and faulty than «not ; but ‘he 
makes up for it in his brilliancy, his 
sparkling imagination, and his rapturous 
descriptiveness", He is never didactit, 
nor does he convey the impression that he 
is instructing his readers. It is the pure 
exquisite delight of spontaneous literary 
creation with which he impresses us, and 
whether it be in his rich humorous flights, 
or the glowing fancy and constant change 
of his panoramic views, we feel that his 
fires are spontaneous in their inspiration. 
Jdkai has actually been known to write off'a 
long story with the printer waiting at his 
desk for “copy.” 

It seems strange and incomprehensible 
to the Anglo-Saxon, with his insatiable 
taste for reading, that even now in Hungary 
the almost insurmountable difficulty of the 
novelist is to find enough readers to render 
it worth the while of the publisher to issue 
a novel. When Jdkai commenced writing, 
society was able to gratify its novelistic 
appetite with the productions of the 
German and French school. The man 
in the street wanted no mental catering for. 
His patriotism under the iron heel of 
Austria was of the latent, soporific kind. 
People spoke more Latin and German than 
Hungarian and spiced them with French, 
Roumanian, and Slovak. Hungary, it has 
truly been said, is not the country of the 
Hungarians—it is the trysting-place of the 
nations rather than one nation. But while 
there is no homogeneity of language, there 
is, despite the variety in nationalities and 
social institutions, a common spirit 
pervading all classes and races of the State. 
Nearly every politician and public man of 
to-day enters the forum as a patriot first, as 
though his achievements in the sphere of 
politics or dedles lettres were merely inci- 
dental stepping-stones to the solidification 
of the higher sentiment of nationality. 
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Therein lies the life-pulse of all effort in 
modern Hungary. Jdkai was almost the 
last of that grand array of paladins who 
rallied round the bright, particular star of 
liberty which rose blood-red from out of 
the revolutionary horizon of the ’forties, to 
set and then to rise again in undimmed 
brightness. His youth was stirring if not 
romantic. At Papa, as a student, he met 
Hungary’s greatest poet, Petéfi, who was to 
die the death he craved on the battlefield 
of Segesvar, and whose bones, like those of 
Mozart, were to be cast where no man 
wots. Jdkai took an active part in the 
revolution. He was one of those 
patriots who appeared before a now 
historical printing house in 1849 and 
harangued the men who were to wrest 
liberty from Austria at the price of their 
blood. It was raining hard and the popu- 
lace had come armed with umbrellas in- 
stead of muskets. “What will you do,” 
queried Jdkai, “ when it comes to raining 
bullets?” Jodkai was compelled to flee, and 
he was only saved from a probable hanging 
by the intervention of his now dead wife, 
Rose Laborfalvy, the greatest Hungarian 
actress of her day. His uniform was smug- 
gled away by a friend, who took the further 
precaution of burning it. His activity as a 
novelist, political pamphleteer, journalist, 
and parliamentarian, dates from that period. 
Jdkai lived in the artistic quarter of Buda- 
pesth, sharing an unobtrusive looking villa 
with his married daughter. He occupied 
the upper floor, in which he was as secluded 
as ina flat. His workroom was a dignified 
and noble apartment overlooking the quiet 
street. It opened on to his bedroom, a 
smaller and rather dark apartment in which 
the bed seemed to have come there by 
accident, the centre of the chamber being 
entirely occupied by an immense desk on 
which Jdkai often continued his labours 
well into the night. At the opposite end 
of his workroom a door led to an apart- 
ment hung with engraved portraits which 
once were the property of Petéfi. Sitting at 
his desk, Jdkai had before 
spacious bookcase containing 


him a 
copies 


of his 200 odd novels in their various 
Behind him the entire wall 


translations. 
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was lined with a magnificent and unique 
collection of illuminated addresses, the 
offering of each town and county through- 
out Hungary, on the occasion of his 50 
years Jubilee in 1894. With justifiable 
pride, Jdkai pointed to their emblazoned 
covers and picturesque seals, . for these 
priceless treasures were the spontaneous 
offering of all Hungary, anxious to honour 
him and themselves by conferring upon 
him the freedom of their cities. “ Where 
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German settlement overlooking Budapesth. 
He tended and dug the soil there himself 
for I don’t know how many decades, as if 
in hopes that his spade would strike in the 
soft loam the welcome nuggets of inspira- 
tion. The proudest boast of the author of 
“Black Diamonds” was that there was not 
a tree or shrub, creeper or flowering plant, 
which had not been placed there by his 
own hand. The house was unpretentious- 
looking — more like a bungalow than a 


JOKAI WAS HIS OWN GARDENER. 


else in Europe but in England could the 
like happen ?” exclaimed Jdkai to me. 
Jdkai almost glutted the literary market 
with the concrete productions of his 
brilliant fancy without exhausting the 
demand or thinking of retirement from the 
field. But even his Herculean frame had 
begun to claim respite from the Cyclopean 
labours of the past, when sixteen hours a 
day at the desk was a common feat with 
him. “However,” said he laughingly to 
me, “‘I wouldn’t care to do it again.” 
Jdkai’s hobby was gardening, which he 
pursued at his summer residence on the 
summit of the Schwab mountain —a 


villa—half-hidden behind foliage that con 
siderately withholds its undoubted antiquity 
from too critical eyes. A shady lawn was 
flanked by a second dwelling, occupied by 
his constant companions, his daughter and 
her husband. All was suggestive of the 
man in search of quiet, rural pleasure rather 
than your ceremonious lord of the manor. 
Jdkai appeared to me in the shadows of the 
hall. They exaggerated his commanding 
tallness. His greeting was monosyllabic 
and his voice low and soft, in keeping with 
the surrounding stillness. He was quiet, 
dignified, composed—the very antithesis of 
a Magyar. The greatest of Hungarian 
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improvisatori had none of that redundancy 
of talk from sheer excess of animal spirits 
which we associate with the voluble 
foreigner. His quiescence was due perhaps 
less to his advancing years than to the long 
habit of seeking refuge within his inner self 
for communion with the men and women 
who had their being in his wonderful 
imagination. For him, as with most great 
minds, his voluntary solitude was no loneli- 
ness, but a world veritably teeming with 
life. 

Pass*»g through the hall, I came out 
upon the verandah where Jdkai takes his 
meals. A narrow strip of flower garden 
separates him from the edge of the 
mountain. The slope is gentle, and we 
could just see the tips of the vines and the 
apple and pear trees, the branches of which 
have to be propped up under the weight of 
their enormous fruit. Scarcely palpable 
mists rose from the bosky slopes of the 
undulating landscape at the call of the 
sun, to hide themselves in some mysterious 
recesses of the mountains. Then the gaze 
fell unobstructed upon the silvery streak of 
the Danube, and the pinnacled city that 
rises from its banks, to disappear in the 
semi-gloom of the boundless plains 
beyond. 

And up there, on that brink between 
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life’s actualities and gossamer abstractions, 
Jodkai loved to sit and dream his day- 
dreams, or lend his fostering touch to the 
still-life around him. The city that he had 
helped to make stretched below him, but 
its life was on tip-toe. He descended to it 
only at the call of duty, and was soon back 
again at his mountain retreat. His bed- 
room and study were rustic in their 
simplicity. | Gigantic apples lined the 
shelves, and some luscious vegetable might 
very likely be doing duty as a letter- 
weight. 

At the time of my visit the vintage was 
close at hand. In a few more days the 
sacred quiet of the master would be violated. 
Men and women who knew and loved 
Jdkai would ascend from the city to take 
part in those joyous symposia when the 
unfermented “most” flows like water. 
That was the beginning of the end. As 
the chill of approaching winter settled upon 
the hills it drove Jdkai from garden and 
bower to the buzz and rattle of Budapesth 
life. And there’ he would wait until the 
days once more lengthened, and the sun 
awoke tree and plant with its hot kiss from 
the long hibernal sleep. Alas! He will 
never again go up with the spring to keep 
summer in the hills. He, too, sleeps the 
sleep of perfect rest 


A RONDEAU OF REMEMBRANCE 


By G. H. NORTHCROFT 


“‘He had tasted the love of woman that kills remembrance.’’—KIPLING. 


HAVE forgot, as I sit down to write 
Th’ adventures of a certain luckless wight, 
Which once I was, I am inclined to think. 
I hover wonderingly upon the brink 
Of recollection, but cannot indite. 


The dreams of childhood have escaped me qui<e, 
Even the memories of schooldays bright ; 
The fount of learning where I used to drink 
I have forgot. 


But Eros whispers, “Hast forgot the night 
When she stood at thy side in radiant white?” 
Starting I cry, “At last I find the link, 
And see, unmoved, my past in Lethe sink ; 
All but the glory of that great delight 
I have forgot.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE STATUE 


By JANET CLARK 


A N angry man was Benvenuto Cellini as 
l he paced to and fro in the workshop 
of his castle of Nesle. Trouble was behind 
him, trouble seemed before him. He had 
but just, by the help of his good sword, 
overcome the resistance offered by its 
quondam owner to his taking possession of 
this castle, granted him by the King, and 
now, when he had confidently expected that 
his trials would be at an end, he discovered 
a fresh one looming large upon the horizon. 
The report was out that the place was 
haunted, and already journeymen and 
apprentices looked askance. It seemed to 
him that, should the panic spread, he might 
be left without assistance at any moment, 
and then how would the three great statues 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Vulcan, undertaken 
by him for the King, ever be finished? 
There would at least, he thought, be endless 
delay, which would jeopardise, if not wholly 
wreck, his favour at Court, since kings do 
not like to be kept waiting. 

“Tis without doubt some trick of that 
scoundrel the Provost, incited thereto by 
Madame D’Estampes,” he muttered as he 
walked. ‘The Provost had been the former 
occupant of the castle, and Madame 
D’Estampes was the King’s mistress, and 
did not love Cellini. 

Cellini’s workmen watched his face with 
keen eyes. He was much liked by them 
for his warm heart; but when one of his 
raging fits of anger was upon him it was 
never safe to accost him, and now all 
worked diligently, each hoping that nothing 
would draw the master’s attention towards 
himself. At this unlucky moment a little 
French boy, employed in the workshop, had 
occasion to cross from one side to the other 
directly in Cellini’s path as he raged up 
and down the room, and his nervousness 
making him clumsy, he dropped, directly in 
front of Cellini, a small statuette which he 


was carrying, and then, a prey to terror, 
stood helpless in front of the great man. 

Cellini’s eyes blazed. 

“Pig of a boy,” he shouted, “ begone 
from my sight!” and, raising his foot, 
administered a kick to the boy in the rear 
which carried him far towards the door and 
into the arms of the Most Christian King, 
who, to do honour to his famous Cellini, 
had come unexpectedly to pay him a visit 
and admire his work. 

The King staggered; the boy, vainly 
catching at the King’s cloak to steady him- 
self, fell a confused heap on the floor; the 
courtiers were thrown into confusion, and 
Cellini’s anger was lost in apprehension. 
The King was the first to recover himself, 
bursting into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“This is one way to receive a monarch, 
Cellini,” quoth he. 

“Your Majesty,” said Cellini, “I most 
humbly entreat your pardon.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the monarch, “we 
will let it pass. We are all angry some- 
times. Show me now how my statues grow.” 
And then, as they started to make the tour 
of the workshop, the King leading Madame 
D’Estampes, who had come with him, he 
added : “ What is all this talk, which I hear 
engages the attention of my good people 
of Paris, about your castle being haunted ?” 

Cellini darted a quick look at Madame 
D’Estampes, who, however, showed no 
expression on her face save one of polite 
interest. 

“ Ah, your Majesty,” said Cellini, “’twas 
that which angered me so as to cause 
me to kick that unfortunate boy for 
a trifling fault, and so to send him 
against your sacred person. Fools of 
people! They say a spirit walks the 
grounds at night. How, or with whom, 
the story originated I cannot find out—if I 
could he should feel my vengeance; but 
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the fact remains that the story is gaining 
ground. My people now will not go 
outside the gate at night, and I fear, 
should the alarm get worse, I may be left 
almost without assistance, when my work 
would be at a standstill.” 

“God forbid,” said his Majesty fervently. 
“You must yourself watch, Cellini, and 
endeavour to disprove the rumour.” 

After making the round of the workroom, 
the King and his suite departed, delighted 
with all they had seen, and Cellini was 
again left alone to grapple with his 
problem. 

When his people had finished for the 
night, he sat down in the deserted work- 
shop to think. He had been in France 
four years, having come on the invitation 
of the King to work for him as the greatest 
artist of his age. So far, well; the King 
appreciated his genius, and he was happy 
in working for him ; but Cellini was a man 
of hasty temper, brave to a fault, and it 
followed that he had many enemies to 
contend with. First in importance was the 
quarrel with Madame D’Estampes, who, 
offended originally by having received no 
homage from Cellini, had refused his 
later offerings, upon which he, true to his 
character, had in his turn lost his temper, 
and a very pretty quarrel ensued. 

This was the more serious as Madame 
D’Estampes could always obtain the King’s 
ear, and, however well disposed he might 
be towards Cellini personally, yet his 
friendship would probably not be proof 
against an enmity which, always on the 
watch, would insinuate a fault here, a 
wrong motive there, a lack of respect or 
a failure in duty, whenever possible. 
Cellini’s impetuous disposition made him, 
as he well knew, an easy prey to a detractor 
of this sort, since many of his actions were 
open to misconstruction. Therefore he 
felt it incumbent on him to stop this 
yumour in its birth, as holding a possible 
menace against his power of continuing his 
work. He thought of it long and deeply, 
and the result of his cogitations was that he 
determined to go out that night alone 
(though a solitary evening excursion was 
not very safe in those days), find out what 
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was said of the apparition by the citizens of 
Paris, and also see, if possible, the 
apparition itself, supposing there be such 
a thing. 

He did not wish any one to know of his 
determination ; therefore, that evening he 
feigned a severe headache, and after a light 
meal at about eight o’clock, retired, as was 
thought, to bed, leaving strict injunctions 
that he was on no account to be disturbed, 
as he hoped by a long night’s rest to get the 
better of his indisposition. Sleep, however, 
was never farther from his thoughts. No 
sooner was he in his room than, after hastily 
changing his clothes for some of a darker 
colour, as being more inconspicuous, he 
cast about for some means of leaving it 
quietly. 

He was agile and full of activity, and it 
was nothing to him, after securely fastening 
his door, to use a'tree, which was just out- 
side, as a means of exit, and to slide some 
thirty feet down its trunk. He took the 
precaution to fasten a knotted rope to the 
lowest bough as a means of assisting his 
return, and then, creeping cautiously to a 
small gate in the castle wall, let himself out, 
and was soon within the gates of Paris. 
Here his plan was to lounge around in the 
quarter nearest the gate leading to his 
castle, and to glean all the information he 
could from the conversation of the popu- 
lace, which would probably be uncon- 
strained. He debated within himself for 
a moment as to which direction he would 
take, and finally decided to bear towards 
the left, as that would bring him nearer to 
the Nesle, which was built just outside the 
wall of Paris. It struck him that, if he 
could obtain any vantage ground from 
which he could see over the wall, every- 
thing which happened in any of the court- 
yards of the castle would at once be open 
to his gaze. So thinking, he remembered 
that Paris at this point was built on a hill, 
round the foot of which ran the city wall ; 
and he commenced to explore for some 
open space, at a considerable elevation, 
which should give him a view unblocked by 
houses. Fate was kind to him. He had 
gone but a very little way when he noticed 
an open cabaret, which appeared, from the 
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noise which came from it, to be full of 
company. He determined to enter and 
try to obtain some information concerning 
the locality. Accordingly, in he went, and, 
calling for a pint of wine, sat down in a 
corner. A momentary lull fell upon the 
company on the arrival of a stranger, but, 
soon appearing to forget him, their talk rose 
again to its full height. 

“T tell you, neighbours,” one short, thick- 
set man was saying, as he thumped the 
table in his vehemence, “it all comes of 
the arrival of these cursed foreigners.” 

“Nay, I see not how that can be,” said 
another man meditatively. 

“Do you not?” said the first speaker, 
with a world of sarcastic emphasis, and 
striking the table again at every word— 
“Do you not? Was there any talk of 
spirits when our good lord the Provost 
owned the castle? No; everything was 
quiet. The shops round the tennis court 
were occupied by good citizens of Paris, 
business throve, all was at peace. What 
happens? There comes this Benvenuto, 


casts a glamour over our lord the King, who 
dispossesses the good Provost, and gives 


him the castle. Well, then, this devil of a 
fellow must needs cast out the honest 
tradesmen who get their living round the 
tennis court. Says he wants the shops! 
He! A beggarly foreigner to hector it 
over Frenchmen! Is it any wonder the 
very ghosts walk? There will be no peace 
in Paris till the interloper is sent out of the 
land !” 

Cellini recogniscd in the speaker a 
jeweller who had occupied one of the 
shops which bordered his tennis court. It 
was true; he had evicted all the tenants of 
those shops, but on fair terms, and held 
himself fully justified by the fact that the 
space was really necessary to him by 
reason of the magnitude of the works he 
had undertaken and the number of work- 
men he employed. He recognised, how- 
ever, that it would be as well that he 
should remain unknown and, leaning 
further back in the obscurity of his corner, 
appeared totally occupied with his wine. 

At this moment a diversion was caused 
by the entrance of an elderly woman, 
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bearing a jug to be filled. She was tal? 
and stout, with a quantity of silvery grey 
hair, and her coarse, hard-featured face was. 
that of a virago. 

“Hast heard aught of thy Thérése, 
Mére Catherine ?” said the jeweller, whose 
name was Denys. 

“Not I,” she answered, twisting up 
stray locks of her grey hair which hung 
round her face in confusion, giving her a 
Medusa-like appearance. “ Devil take the 
girl, say I. Quiet has she been, always, as 
you know, neighbours, doing all I told her 
meekly ; but the other day she suddenly 
changed. I but asked her to fetch water 
for my washing, when the hussy turns on 
me and says she has been my slave long 
enough. I locked her up in quick time; 
but that very night she got away, and I can 
hear nought of her. When I catch her she 
shall pay for this, and for the work I have 
had to do in her absence. Curse the 
jade!” 

She spoke in a hoarse, sullen tone which 
so expressed the cruelty of her nature that 
Benvenuto, listening in his corner, thought 
the girl had probably good reasons for her 
flight. 

Mére Catherine took her replenished jug 
and departed, and her exit was the signal 
for comments on her conduct from the 
bystanders. 

“Poor Thérése,” said Denys. “I wonder 
she stayed so long. That woman would 
make a hell of Paradise should she ever 
chance to enter it. The poor child’s life 
was a misery. No wonder, when the lover 
arrived, la mére should find the nest 
empty.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said one of the bystanders, 
a peering, sharp-faced little fellow, “there 
was a lover, then?” 

“Lover!” answered Denys. “ Ofcourse 
there was a lover! Hast never seen 
Thérése? Thy wonder would be that 
there was not a lover long before. Ah! 
so beautiful a damsel I have never seen, 
and, in the way of business, I have seen 
most of the court beauties. Lovely black 
hair, with a wave in it; dark eyes, long lashes, 
and a smile to melt the heart of an 
anchorite ; the smile wasn’t too often seen, 
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poor child, for that woman led her the life 
of a dog.” 

“But,” queried the inquisitive - faced 
fellow, “‘how came so sweet a branch 
from so foul a stem?” 

“ Ah,” answered Denys, prolonging the 
sound till it held a world of meaning ; 
“there you touch the mystery, neighbour. 
Mere Catherine has always lived here, you 
understand ; not perhaps with the best of: 
characters—but what of that? Well, when 
she suddenly is found with a child of three 
or four in her house, and says she has 
adopted it, who are we to have our doubts? 
The child may be stolen—well, we can 
prove nothing. It may be the child of 
some great lady who wishes it out of the 
way. We know nothing. . We only know 
that the poor child fares but badly, and but 
for the charity of one or two of the women 
around, my own wife among others, she 
would probably have starved in her child- 
hood. Since she has been old enough she 
has had to work for her food, I assure you ; 
not to mention that, until lately, all the 
spirit seemed to be knocked out of her. 
Thou knowest ’tis true, Jean Gracier?” 
addressing a tall, sombre-looking man, who 
sat by himself on a bench near the door. 

“I know thy tale is true,” answered Jean 
Gracier ; “ but I knew naught about a lover.” 

“No; few did. But you may take my 
word for it. I met her myself slipping in 
at the gate by Petit Nesle, just before it was 
shut the other evening, and saw whom she 
had left, too. Were Mére Catherine a little 
more powerful I might get my revenge on 
my Italian through this ; but as it is e 

“On Cellini!” cried several together. 
“How? Is he the lover?” 

“Not he. No. I cry you mercy, neigh- 
bours, my wits are wool-gathering. Missing 
our pretty Thérése, and bearing a grudge 
against the Italian, I am mixing my two 
grievances together to the detriment of 
both. Thérése is more likely in Paris than 
out of it, I should say. Well, adieu, neigh- 
bours, I must be getting homeward,” and 
nodding farewells to the company, Denys 
gained the door and departed. 

A moment afterwards Jean Gracier also 
rose, and paying his reckoning, went out. 











Cellini, whose curiosity was aroused by what 
he had heard, wasted no time in following. 
On gaining the street he fancied he saw two 
figures proceeding up it, and cautiously going 
towards them, he found that Gracier had 
joined Denys, and they were now on their 
homeward way together. 

Keeping in the shadow, and walking 
with great caution, Cellini was able to get 
sufficiently near to hear their conversation. 

“Yes,” Denys was saying, as he came 
within hearing, “’tis true enough as I 
said. "Twas one of Cellini’s youths— 
Ascanio I think they call him—talking to 
the maid. I did not mean to let it slip 
in there, for I wished not that it should 
come to Mére Catherine’s ears. Wherever 
poor Thérése is she can hardly fail to be 
better off than with her. I should be glad 
enough to be revenged on Cellini; but | 
won't attempt it at Thérése’s expense.” 

“Right,” answered Gracier. “ And now, 
neighbour, before you go in, what say you 
to a walk to the top of the hill?” 

Cellini let them depart, and remained in 
the shadow thinking. That Ascanio loved 
the girl seemed to him likely enough, the 
more so as he remembered him to have been 
moody and absent of late ; but that Thérése 
was hidden in the castle he did not believe. 
He had given the most stringent orders that 
no woman was to be allowed within the 
walls, for as foreigners he had intended they 
should give no handle for reproach; also he 
himself was in the habit of going into every 
room in the place, and he thought it im- 
possible that any one could be secreted 
there without his knowledge. Putting, 
therefore, this subject on one side, he re- 
turned to his previous idea of overlooking 
the courtyards of his castle from a height, 
and again continued his search for a 
vantage point. 

Cellini saw no more of Denys and his 
companion, but arrived without adventure 
at what seemed to be the summit of the 
hill. At this point the street which he had 
ascended was crossed by one running at 
right angles to it, and this gave him just the 
opportunity he sought of surveying the 
castle. As he had expected, it lay spread 
clearly out before him as on a map, and all 
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Paolo was filled with a fear that almost deprived him of reason. 


that happened within it would be plainly 
visible to any one standing on this height. 
It was all as he had hoped, and satisfied 
with his night’s work, he returned un- 
perceived to the castle. 

The next day he could see that the spirit 
of unrest among his workpeople was more 
than ever pronounced. This gave him 
great uneasiness, and he decided that no 
time must be lost in bringing matters to a 
crisis, and to this end questioned his two 
most responsible apprentices, Paolo and 
Ascanio. 

He had half doubted the advisability of 
questioning Ascanio, but then resolved to 
ignore the ideas respecting Thérése which 
had been put into his head the preceding 
evening, and to treat him precisely as he 
would have done under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

He knew that, as Ascanio had been with 
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him from a boy, and a real attachment 
existed between them, he would probably 
have consulted him before everyone. When, 
therefore, the two youths stood before him, 
he told them plainly that it was a matter 
of great moment that this talk of ghosts 
should be nipped in the bud, and its 
originator, if possible, punished, “ for,” 
said he, “ our work and my reputation are 
otherwise in jeopardy. Now, can either of 
you assist me by any information? You 
can at least tell me what is the actual 
report now in circulation.” 

Ascanio turned red and white, and was 
silent ; but Paolo, noticing nothing of this, 
hastened to reply. 

“The rumour is, master,” said he, “ that 
a spirit in white walks the courtyards at 
night. Not regularly, for they say some 
nights nothing is seen of it, while others it 
will appear two or three times.” 
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** What is it like?” said Cellini. 
you ever seen it ?” 

“Not I,” said Paolo; “I am but little 
given to going out at night; but there 
be many who have. Bartholomew Chioccia 
came in, white as a sheet, the other even- 
ing, and swore it brushed up against him as 
he came by the tennis court. Very soft it 
was, he said, and had great eyes ; but so 
frightened was he that he knew nought else 
about it. For a fact, when he came in, 
his legs were trembling under him.” 

“And you’ did not sally out,” cried 
Cellini, “to see if aught was to be tracked ? 
Faith! my apprentices seem to be wanting 
in spirit. You, Ascanio! Did not 
seck the bottom of this ?” 

“] was not in at the time,” said Ascanio ; 
“but, though I came home soon after, I 
saw nought of the ghost, and had heard 
nought of the tale until this morning.” 

“He may call us what names he will,” 
said Paolo to Ascanio as they left Cellini; 
“but had he seen Bartholomew that night, 
as he almost fell to the earth white with 
terror, his appetite for the supernatural 
might not be so keen.” 

Ascanio assented with a hasty nod, and, 
parting from Paolo, took his way to the 
corner where his work lay. 

“Shall I tell him?” he muttered. “’Tis 
a scurvy trick to jeopardise his living for 
my love. But if I tell him Thérése 
will be turned out homeless. That cannot 
be! No; it must stay as it is for one day 
more, and this evening I will move heaven 
and earth but I find a secure lodging to 
place my love in. Then, when she is 
safely housed, and we are married, I will 
tell the master. He is not the man to 
bear malice for a fault confessed, and I 
think in my place he would act as I am 
doing. At all events, he shall know the 
truth when Thérése is in safety.” 

That evening Ascanio asked for per- 
mission to leave work early, and Cellini 
gladly granted it. He was troubled about 
the youth, and not satisfied with his 
bearing, though loath to think him 
capable of betraying him. Ascanio dis- 
armed his suspicions, however, by his 
frankness on this occasion. 


* Have 


you 
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“I know something of this spirit, 
Master,” said he, “and will tell you all I 
know to-morrow. Will you trust me?” 

And Cellini answered “ Yes,” being, in 
spite of his hastiness, a man who was, in the 
main, open to hear reason. 

Therefore Ascanio sped off with a 
lightened heart, seeing, as he believed, the 
end of his troubles near. The truth was 
that Thérése was hidden in the tremendous 
statue of Mars which Cellini was in process 
of constructing for King Francis, and 
which stood in one corner of the tennis 
court under a slight awning. No one was 
at all likely to discover her, but, since at 
night she came out for the exercise which 
was a necessity, this rumour of a ghost had 
arisen. Ascanio felt easy at leaving her, 
though, had he but known to what events 
about the castle were tending, he would 
have suffered any torment before he would 
have quitted it that evening. 

Paolo, though he had spoken so lightly 
to Ascanio of Cellini’s gibe, had been in 
reality greatly stung by it and, that he 
should cease to suffer, either in his own 
eyes or Cellini’s, from any imputation 
of faint-heartedness, had resolved that 
alone he would wait for the apparition, 
and, if possible, discover all that was to be 
known about it. Directly, therefore, it 
began to grow dark, he quietly withdrew 
from the company, and making his way to 
the tennis court, took up his position on 
one of the benches ranged along its walls. 
It would be idle to affirm that he felt no 
fear, for, like most people of that day, he 
was intensely superstitious, and would, had 
the choice been given him, have greatly 
preferred to face three men in battle rather 
than one spirit, however peaceable it might 
appear to be. However, shame had driven 
him to his post, and shame would keep 
him at it, and the struggle between fear and 
courage would be little likely to let him 
sleep on his vigil. 

In the meantime, in Paris, events inimical 
to Ascanio’s hopes were also taking place. 
The idle words so carelessly let fall by 
Denys in the tavern were not suffered to 
be forgotten; but by that same sharp, 
peering little fellow who had’ so anxiously 
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questioned him, and whose name was 
Guillaume Goncer, had been at once con- 
veyed to Mére Catherine. Not that he 
really intended to make mischief ; indeed, 
in the main, he wished well to Thérése ; 
but it was an interesting thing to have news 
to impart, and so, dallying with the morsel, 
he took himself homeward by way of Mére 
Catherine’s door, and, as Thérése’s evil star 
would have it, must needs see the Mére 
herself on the threshold. After that, of 
course, within five minutes she knew all 
that he knew, plus the amount which her 
anger led her to imagine, and then to believe 
as gospel truth. The next day she spent in 
parading her quarter of the town, haranguing 
at length concerning her wrongs, and the 
insolence of these foreigners, who “ must 
e’en steal an honest woman’s daughter from 
her,” and by evening she was at the head 
of a contingent of the most ragged and 
disreputable scum to be found in Paris. By 
nine o’clock her frenzy had risen to such a 
height that she had fully persuaded herself 
that Cellini held Thérése and, by one of 
those sudden impulses common to mobs, 
the whole posse started off pell-mell for 
Petit Nesle, Catherine at the head, demand- 
ing redress and threatening vengeance. 

The gates of the city were about to be 
closed as they reached them, but there 
were but a few men to guard them, and 
they were powerless to check this onrush 
of humanity, so in a few minutes the mob 
was well outside, and on the way once 
more to the castle. 

Cellini had resolved not to leave the 
castle that night. Paolo’s report, and 
indeed all the floating stories, seemed to 
point to the tennis court as the scene of 
the visitation, and as from the window of 
his room this was distinctly visible, he 
determined to remain quietly at home and 
watch events there, while awaiting the 
further information which Ascanio had pro- 
mised him on the morrow. 

Events were thus disposed; three 
threatening factors all focussed on one 
point — Thérése’s hiding-place; while 
Ascanio, quite secure as to her well-being 
for the time, was speeding gaily about 
Paris bent on securing her a safe asylum. 





He had contrived to let her know before 
leaving where he had gone, and what was 
his errand, and she, when all was quiet, 
prepared, as she had often before done, to 
leave the statue for a little much-needed 
exercise. 

Carefully descending from the back 
of the figure by means of a block of stone, 
as Ascanio had taught her to do, she 
reached the ground in safety. She was 
still dressed in white, for if in one sense it 
betrayed her whereabouts, yet in another it 
appeared to be her greatest safeguard, since 
such a hold had the tales of the super- 
natural obtained over the inhabitants of the 
castle that after dark the tennis court was 
usually entirely deserted, as, but for Cellini’s 
unfortunate gibe, it would have been to- 
night. Thérése paced quickly once or 
twice the length of the wall by the statue 
without Paolo seeing her, when she decided 
to go further afield. Skirting, therefore, the 
grass in the middle, she slowly passed all 
round the court, and as she approached 
Paolo, he, catching sight of something in- 
definable and white, was filled with a fear 
which almost deprived him of reason. 

He would have fled, cursing himself for 
his foolhardiness, but that his legs refused 
their office, and, as Thérése turned when 
she reached the farthest limit of that side, 
and retracing her steps again, passed quite 
near him, he, becoming calmer, received an 
impression of two wonderful dark eyes 
glowing in a white face, and was trying to 
summon up sufficient courage to follow the 
apparition, as he had sworn to himself to do, 
when he became conscious of a man 
coming towards him at full speed, and as 
the new comer brushed by, almost falling 
over him, he recognised Cellini, who from 
his window had caught a gleam of some- 
thing moving, and had _ immediately 
descended to the court. 

Paolo seized Cellini as he passed. 

“Why, what the devil?” began the 
latter, starting. “Ah, Paolo! Did you see 
anything? What was it?” 

“Something white,” gasped Paolo. “I 
meant to follow it, but could not move.” 

“ Come with me, then,” said Cellini, and 
again started off; but their voices had 
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reached and frightened ‘Thérése, who, 
quick as thought, had once more gained 
her corner, and was securely hidden in the 
statue. 

Cellini, who had caught the glint of some- 
thing moving, now saw it suddenly vanish. 
Breathlessly he and Paolo rushed to the 
corner where it had last appeared, but all 
was quiet ; nothing seemed disturbed, and 
the tennis court wore its usual everyday 
appearance. 

“Pshaw !” said Cellini. “’Tis incom- 
prehensible. ’Twas here. *Tis not here,” 
and standing deep in thought he appeared 
unconscious of Paolo’s presence, until a 
loud knocking at the outer gate of the 
castle recalled him to a sense of reality. 

“A knocking at this time!” he said. “Go, 
Paolo, and see who is there.” 

Paolo started off, but being still con- 
fused by his fright and the events of the 
night, omitted to observe the customary 
precaution of opening a small lattice first to 
reconnoitre, and foolishly opened the small 
side gate. 

Without a word in rushed the frenzied 
mob, led by Mére Catherine, and then 
demanded to see Cellini. As by magic, 
all the caution which they had observed in 
nearing the castle was thrown to the winds, 
torches flared, and the courtyard became 
bright as day, when, spying Cellini where 
he still stood in the corner by the statue, 
the crowd bore down upon him, loudly 
calling for vengeance and the release of 
Thérése. 

Astounded for the moment, Cellini 
faced the crowd, but he was quick of wit, 
and his last night’s excursion had given 
him the key to the mystery; so he deter- 
mined to put a bold face on the matter, 
and see if they could not be brought to hear 
reason. 

Advancing, therefore, towards them, 
“What do you want, good people?” 
cried he in a loud voice, looking care- 
lessly towards them as if quite at his ease. 
Paolo, filled with remorse for his thought- 
lessness, tried to work towards him on the 
outskirts of the crowd, but was detected, 
and securely held by two men. 

“ Thérése ! Vengeance !” roared the mob. 


“Thérése ? Vengeance?” echoed Cel- 
lini. “For what? I do not understand.” 

“Don’t you?” snarled Mére Catherine, 
forcing her way to the front. Her grey 
hair still hung dishevelled, her face was 
inflamed, her eyes bloodshot and fierce ; 
she looked a true ancestress of the furies 
who, in after years, accompanied the pro- 
cessions to the guillotine. “Don’t you? 
You have stolen my daughter. Who are 
you, a foreigner, to beguile away the 
daughters of Paris? A bas with the 
foreigners! Ala mort! A la mort!” 

The crowd closed up threateningly. 
Cellini made another effort to be heard ; 
but his words were drowned in the roar 
of the mob, and, drawing his sword, he placed 
his back against the wall and resolved at 
least to sell his life dearly, hoping, how- 
ever, that the noise’ made would bring his 
followers out of the castle. The crowd 
wavered at sight of the naked steel, but 
Catherine, frenzied less by her fancied 
wrongs than by the spirit with which all 
day she had been plied by her sympathisers, 
again sprang forward, brandishing a dagger, 
and with a cry of “ A la mort!” flung her- 
self towards him. But at that moment 
a surprising thing happened. Thérése, 
frightened by the noise, the glare, had 
remained crouched within the statue ; but as 
the sounds forced their way to her con- 
sciousness, and she realised that for her 
supposed abduction an innocent man was 
to suffer, she was fired with indignation, 
and slipping from her hiding place, she 
threw herself before Cellini. 

For a moment all drew back, awe- 
stricken. The apparition was so un- 
expected, and their fear of the supernatural 
so intense, that it is possible they would 
have fled incontinently had nct Mére 
Catherine caught a glimpse of the face of 
the supposed spirit. 

“ Thérése !” she cried with a scream of 
mingled fury and triumph, and hurled 
herself again towards them. 

Thérése, her short-lived courage flown in 
the presence of her tyrant, shuddered, and 
clung to Cellini, and her appearance 
amongst them serving apparently to give 
colour to the accusation against him, it 
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would have gone ill with both, but that the 
rear of the mob became suddenly conscious 
of the unpleasant fact that a company of 
well-armed serving men, led by a handsome 
youth, had commenced to force a passage 
with cold steel through the midst of them. 
The crowd parted, and the serving men, 
forming up by Cellini, awaited his orders ; 
while Thérése, leaving him, flew for pro- 
tection to their leader, who was no other 
than Ascanio, who, returning while these 
events were in progress, had roused the 
house and brought a party to the rescue. 
Cellini surveyed the groups. 
in the arms of Ascanio. 
struggling in 
apprentices. 
“So,” said he-to the apprentice lover, 
“this was the secret you had to tell me.” 
Ascanio gently put Thérése on one side, 
and, coming forward, fronted Cellini. 
“ Yes,” he said, “I love Thérése. Could 
I leave her in the grasp of that she-devil ? 
She lays claim to her, though I believe 
with no right. I have fetched a priest, who 
waits without, and I would have wedded 
Thérése to-night, and have told you to- 
morrow, for I have found her a safe asylum 
within the city walls. I would have told 
you sooner but for your stringent orders 
concerning women, for I feared you 
might drive her forth into the world 
shelterless.” 


Thérése 
Mére Catherine 
the grasp of two lusty 
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Ascanio paused. Cellini looked at him 
for a moment, saying no word. either good 
or bad; then walking to ‘Thérése, who 
looked anxiously on, he took her hands 
and smiled kindly at her. 


“Faith!” he said, “since the priest is 
here, if the bride be willing, we may, at 


least, have the wedding, then,” and putting 
her hand in that of Ascanio, he added 
softly to him: “The master forgives the 
disobedience, especially as I think none 
of the others fully understand it, so it will 
create no precedent.” 

So Thérése and Ascanio were married. 
A stranger wedding amid stranger sur- 
roundings was probably never seen. The 
courtyard lighted with torches, the armed 
serving men, the evil faces of the crowd 
in the background, and Meére Catherine 
gnashing her teeth with helpless rage on 
one side. Then the castle gates were 
opened, and the Paris mob which had 
stormed the place was permitted to depart 
unharmed. On the threshold Mére 
Catherine stopped, and cursed the bride 
and bridegroom, Cellini, and all who dwelt 
with him, but unceremoniously 
ejected, her curse lost some of its effect. 

“Certes,” said Cellini to Ascanio, as 
they all entered the castle together, “ with 
such a pretty bride methinks we must find 
her a safe asylum here without troubling 
the city of Paris.” 
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HERE are, so our schoolbooks tell us, 
five senses—hearing, sight, smell, 

taste, and touch. They are what may be 
called the primary senses. You may thank 
Providence if you possess the whole five 
in all their unadulterated fulness, but there 
is surely nothing to brag about before your 
fellow-men because you happen to be 
endowed with the proper complement of a 
healthy animal. A visit to the cattle show 


will reveal to you plenty of companions in 


“ 


good fortune: indeed, the phrase “in 
vulgar health” is often a painfully correct 
one as applied to a human being. There 
is, more frequently than not, the impression 
of something lacking in an excessively 
healthy person: he is lacking in many of 
the little refinements of life, refinements 
which are only born out of suffering and 
as the result of the martyrdom of experi- 
ence. It is less trying to live with an 
invalid than with a person who can drink 
bitter beer at any hour of the day, who is 
entirely unconscious of the discomforts 
attaching to an open window, or who has 
no respect for his liver. Such a person is 
always three-fourths an animal, and only 
the remaining one-fourth is a being of large 
discourse looking before and after. The 
“something lacking” in the healthy person 
is sufficiently obvious to everybody. Now, 
there are thousands of human beings who 
walk this queer world of ours who possess 
the whole five senses in irritating opulence, 
but who for want of what I may call a sixth 
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sense are often scarcely able to rise above 
the brute stage, whose outlook on human 
life is similar to that of a character in one 
of Peacock’s novels, whose range of ideas 
was said to be “ nearly commensurate with 
that of the great King Nebuchadnezzar 
when he was turned out to grass.” The 
wanting sense may be,’and probably is, 
in most of these cases, a capacity for 
sympathy, but there is a sixth sense which 
is often quite as much wanting in un- 
healthy as it is in healthy people and, 
when absent, is equally distressing in its 
results. I refer, of course, to a sense of 
humour. It has often been defined, but 
it usually eludes definition. Speaking 
broadly, it is a perception of the incon- 
gruous, an instinctive appreciation of the 
fitness or unfitness of things. A man may 
possess the sense who is rarely known to 
perpetrate a joke, and the evidence that he 
possesses it is that he is scarcely ever in a 
position where he appears ridiculous to 
other people. When you hear it said of a 
man that “ he takes himself too seriously,” 
it is another way of saying that he has no 
sense of humour. And the pity of the 
thing is that, like taste and touch, it is 
born with a man and cannot be acquired. 
It is no respecter of persons; the London 
cabman possesses it more frequen ly than 
the parvenu or aristocrat he may be 
driving. “Where did you learn that 
dreadful language ?” asked a shocked min- 
ister of religion of.a London workman. 
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* Learned 
with scorn, 


it?” answered the workman 
“I never learned it: it’s 
a bloomin’ gift.” As much may be said 
of a sense of humour. It is often, of 
course, just the saving quality which has 
placed a writer of prose or a poet among 
the immortals. So many men have just 
missed the topmost peak of Parnassus 
because “the bloomin’ gift” was not 
theirs. The presence of it half explains 
Shakespeare’s peerlessness, Chaucer’s read- 
ableness, and Browning’s extraordinary 
insight into the human heart. The want 
of it explains two-thirds of the items in the 
British Museum catalogue. 


I have been reading Herbert Spencer’s 
autobiography, and the most enduring 
impression it has left on my mind is that 
“the bloomin’ gift” was not Spencer’s, 
and, morever that, whatever future ages 
may think of his philosophy, they will feel 
as much as we do that there was some- 
thing lacking in his personality. He takes 
himself too seriously; he analyses and 
generalises without any sense of propor- 
tion; he even subjects his own love affairs 
to philosophical analysis. He quotes a 
message sent by his great-great-grand- 
mother to her daughter-in-law—“ Be sure 
you tell Kitty to forecast,” as the heredi- 
tary germ out of which finally arose the 
“Synthetic Philosophy.” Most grand- 
mothers have given such advice, and most 
grandsons and great-grandsons, in spite 
of heredity, have needed it. There was 
much truth as well as humour in Huxley’s 
remark, that “ Spencer’s idea of a tragedy 
was a deduction killed by a fact.” He 
gives us a lengthy analysis of the reasons 
which finally decided him to lead a single 
life, and he shows us that the decision was 
arrived at by a close application of philo- 
sophical principles. The explanation 
seems to betray the “something lacking ”; 
it has nothing of the delightful intimacy of 
Cardinal Newman’s revelations on the 
same subject : “I am obliged to mention, 
though I do it with great reluctance, 
another deep imagination which, at this 
time, the autumn of 1816, took possession 
of me—there can be no mistake about 
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the fact, viz., that it would be the will of 
God that I should tfead a single life. 
This anticipation, which has held its 
ground almost continuously ever since— 
with the break of a month now and a 
month then up to 1829, and after that 
date without any break at all, was,” &c., 
&ec. I think that “the break of a month 
now and a month then,” an exquisite 
touch : it tells so much and has so human 
a ring about it. But Spencer’s table of 
advantages and disadvantages has some- 
thing ghoulish about it: if he did not 
botanise over his mother’s grave, he cer- 
tainly generalised over his experiences as 
a lover. Let me set these sentences of 
Spencer’s against Newman’s—“ It seems 
probable that this abnormal tendency to 
criticise has been a chief factor in the 
continuance of my celibate life. Readi- 
ness to see inferiorities rather than superi- 
orities must have impeded the finding of 
one who attracted me in adequate degree.” 
These words reveal, more than pages could 
do, the fact that as a personality Spencer 
was less interesting than as a philosopher ; 
they evidence also the want in his character 
of that sixth sense which might have 
revealed to him the probable truth that 
the women who attracted him were no 
less alive “to inferiorities rather than 
superiorities,” and that their attitude may 
have been an important factor in the con- 
tinuance of his. celibate life. Spencer has 
written one of the longest and fullest 
autobiographies in the language, but it is 
unmistakably dull, and his perpetual self- 
analysis ends by boring us. 

But Spencer as a writer and a philo- 
sopher is in a very different category. 
Those of us who can remember the stirring 
intellectual times of thirty or forty years 
ago, will also recall the effect which 
Spencer’s writings produced on minds 
dissatisfied with the position which 
authority then occupied in matters of 
opinion. One often hears the remark 
made by elderly men that Carlyle’s works 
were to them the great awakeners of 
thought in their minds. But I think a 
far larger number of middle-aged men 
will bear testimony to the fact that 
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Spencer’s “First Principles” was the 
book which stirred ‘them most deeply: 

** And there cometh a mist and a sweeping rain, 

And life is never the same again.” 

This is a truth we have often realised in 
our lives; it is also associated with our 
intellectual experience. Most of us can 
remember books which we have perhaps 
taken up quite casually to read, and after 
we have replaced them on the shelves our 
intellectual life is “ never the same again.” 
At any rate that has been my experience 
since I took up “ First Principles ” to read 
nearly thirty years ago. It is the clearest 
and most startling statement of the limi- 
tations of human thought to be found in 
our literature, and to those who are my 
contemporaries the book appealed in their 
early youth with the force of a revelation. 
I do not think the book makes quite the 
same appeal to the youth of the present 
day, partly because the truths which it 
stated have become a portion of the 
alphabet of inquiry and research, and 
partly because the young men of the 
present day have little interest in the 
problems which it raises. | Moreover, 
there has for several years been evident a 
growing weariness against the inductive 
method. There is going on an inevitable 
reaction against the dogmatism of exact 
science, which from 1860 to 1880 or 
thereabouts influenced so strongly the 
mind of Europe, and which in this country 
was represented by such men as Spencer, 
Tyndall, and Huxley. The influence that 
the teaching of these men undoubtedly 
exercised has to a large extent passed 
away ; it did not satisfy that type of mind 
which is troubled with “the perception of 
the infinite,” and men are more and more 
inclined to distrust the analytical method 
as the solvent of all intellectual perplexities. 
Spencer's work in sociology and political 
philosophy is more valued at the present 
day than are his earlier treatises on the 
problems of the unseen, and startling and 
illuminating as was his statement of the 
unknown and the unknowable, it has not 
been strong enough to withstand that 
eternal craving within man to extend the 
knowledge of the unseen. The fact that. 


there is in our midst a distinct reaction 
against positive thought explains a little, I 
think, the absence of public interest in 
Spencer, which was so marked at the time 
of his death. The swing of the pendulum 
may come again, and when it does the 
textbook of the seeker after truth will 
again be Spencers “First Principles.” 
But at present the seeker after truth is 
more often to be found studying Frederick 
Myers on “The Life after Death,” or 
Martineau on “The Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” 

I spoke last month of the Oxford 
Movement, and of Cardinal Newman’s 
connection with it, and I should like to 
draw attention to one particular aspect of 
the revival interesting at the present day, 
when, as I have stated in the previous 
paragraph, we are again experiencing in 
our midst a reaction against positive 
philosophy. 


In one of the most suggestive of his 
essays, Newman has traced the beginnings 
of the movement, which was, at bottom, 
simply a protest against Liberalism in all 
its forms. Indifferentism had settled like 
a cloud upon the Church; she had no life 
of her own; she was a great political 
institution, and bore evident traces of her 
connection with the State. The Evangelical 
Movement, commencing with Wesley and 
Whitefield, very quickly showed signs of a 
refusal to assimilate with the Establishment, 
and its best energies were thrown into Non- 
conformity. Those who remained behind, 
who kept the light of Evangelical doctrine 
alive, never occupied more than a small 
corner of the Church, and though here and 
there were instances of its old energy and 
power over men’s minds, it had lost much, 
at least in the Establishment, by a lack of 
human interest, and a palpable alliance 
with the commercial spirit. The vast mass 
of Church of England men assumed chiefly 
a negative attitude towards Romanism on 
the one hand and Puritanism on the other. 
At the same time German thought and Ger- 
man criticism were giving an impulse to free 
speculation in religion ; the doctrines of the 
French Revolution had filtered their way all 
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over the country; the Reform and Emanci- 
pation Bills had been passed; the State was 
laying hands on the Church ; the country, or 
what generally passes for the country—the 
capitalist class—was prosperous ; the rail- 
road, the newspaper press, were in their 
infancy ; men’s hopes were running high, 
and material prosperity and the attainment 
of useful knowledge were being more and 
more relied upon as the highest ideals of 
human life. The Utilitarian spirit was 
abroad, and though there was plenty of 
sound religious feeling in the country, the 
strength of that feeling was rather on the 
side of the tendencies of the age than in 
antagonism to them. 

Now it has been pointed out often that 
there are two classes of men, poets and 
saints, who are in eternal revolt against 
the conditions I have described, and these 
were the sort of men who were attracted 
by Newman. Conservatism like his is 
never more attractive than when it is 
attacking the soullessness of much that 
is labelled Liberalism. The fighter 
against Liberalism is leading usually a 
forlorn hope, but looked at from a 
distance of more than half-a-century the 
defeat and collapse of the Tractarians is 
not so apparent now as it was fifty years 
ago. We see clearly many results which 
these young poets and saints actually 
‘achieved. In particular, though the 
stream of Liberalism, Utilitarianism, 
and Philistinism is still running strong, 
there is now a strong opposing current in 
all departments of life, and some at least of 
the change for the better is due to Oxford. 

It is suggestive to compare the movement 
with a somewhat similar one which was in 
progress in France at about the same time. 
It is a story which has always interested me 
greatly, as much on account of the personal 
charm of the men connected with it as of 
the Quixotic character of their enterprise. 
Much the same kind of dissatisfaction 
animated Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montalembert as ‘animated Newman, but 
the remedy of the Frenchmen was to induce 
the Church to accept rather than to oppose 
Liberal ideas. The men failed, as was 
indeed almost inevitable, and their influence 


died with them. But in more than one 
respect the two movements were alike. The 
logical outcome of Tractarianism appeared 
to be Catholicism, and Newman accepted 
the logic of his position. The logical 
outcome of Christian Liberalism was out- 
side the Catholic Church, and Lamennais 
also was logical. Lacordaire surrendered 
outwardly to authority, but his well-known 
words “I die a penitent Catholic but an 
impenitent Liberal” were characteristic of 
the man’s tenacity. 


In our own day the best representative 
of the movement, of which the three 
Frenchmen I have mentioned were the 
leaders, has been Lord Acton, whose 
letters to Mrs. Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s 
daughter, have recently been  pub- 
lished. Lord Acton certainly died a 
penitent Catholic but an  impenitent 
Liberal, and one of the most curious 
characteristics of this very learned man 
was that—possessing an intensely critical 
and fastidious mind, which developed in 
him a mental condition that could almost 
be described as il admirari—he yet, 
throughout his career, indulged in an 
admiration of Mr. Gladstone which is 
better described as hero-worship. It is 
true that in these letters he is writing to 
Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, but there is 
abundance of other evidence to show how 
uncritical Lord Acton could become in 
the presence of his idol. The only re- 
corded difference between the two men 
was that Lord Acton could never quite 
forgive Mr. Gladstone for his eulogistic 
tribute to the memory of Lord Beacons- 
field. Few other men, were they writers 
or politicians or men of action, seem to 
have pleased Lord Acton. His judgments 
were severe and his standards were almost 
too high for ordinary humanity. He was 
just as severe with himself, and in con- 
sequence, this man of prodigious learning 
and great literary capacity never produced 
anything commensurate with his talents. 
His aim was to write a History of Liberty, 
but he held an almost impossible ideal of 
the learning required for such an under- 
taking, and the book was never written. 
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He alludes to it in his letters as “ The 
Madonna of the Future,” and, like 
Mr. Casaubon in ‘“ Middlemarch,” his 
studies were all directed to one aim, which 
the shortness of life forbade him to accom- 
plish. He was so learned that in most 
of the books that were written he. could 
detect the ignorance of the authors respect- 
ing their subjects. It seemed as if all his 
latent capacity for enthusiasm were con- 
centrated on one object ; he was the most 
fervent Gladstonian that ever lived. In the 
dark days, for the Liberal party, of 1883, 
when Mr. Gladstone himself was suffering 
from the reaction which followed the 
triumph of 1880, Lord Acton could still be 
enthusiastic—“ What is glorious is the way 
in which Mr. Gladstone rides on the 
whirlwind.” His hero is often spoken of 
reverently as “he” and “him,” without 
any mention of name, and, but for the fact 
that Lord Acton was a Catholic, I am sure 
he would have written the pronouns in 
capitals. 

It is curious to meet in these letters, so 
full of acute criticism and depreciation of 
men, such outbursts of boyish enthusiasm. 
But for these references to Mr. Gladstone, 
we might easily conceive of Lord Acton as 
a hard and somewhat narrow-minded man, 
for it is only when he becomes uncritical 
that he strikes us as human. Most men 
will regard this extravagant devotion to one 
man as a weakness, but it made Lord Acton 
at least interesting. Our besetting sins do 
not always destroy us; they are sometimes 
the safety valves by means of which we 
preserve our humanity. 

Here are a few of Lord Acton’s judg- 
ments on men, and it is interesting to 
compare them with Herbert Spencer's 
criticisms of his contemporaries. Spencer 
condemned Carlyle because he was not an 
exact thinker: “He either could not or 


would not think coherently—never set out 
from premisés and reasoned his way to 
conclusions.’ Lord Acton condemned him 
as a historian: “ There is a flash of genius 
in ‘ Past and Present,’ and in the French 
Revolution, though it is a wretched history. 
And he invented Oliver Cromwell.” 


How 
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the immortals whom we admire despised 
each other! Lord Acton quotes a good 
saying of Lowell’s respecting Cromwell : 
“Somebody questioned whether the statue 
of Cromwell would stand among the 
sovereigns of Westminster. ‘At least,’ said 
Lowell, ‘among the half-crowns.’” Lord 
Acton naturally admired Newman as an 
ecclesiastic, but he considered him to be a 
sophist, the manipulator, and not the 
servant of truth. He confesses that 
Macaulay remains to him “‘the greatest of 
all writers and masters, although I think 
him utterly base, contemptible and odious, 
for certain reasons which you know.” But 
there are no spots in Mr. Gladstone’s 
career save his posthumous charity towards 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


I have received. from Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, Soho Square, “Who’s Who for 1904,” 
and “ The Englishwoman’s Year Book.” Of 
the former work there is little to be said, 
but that it is the now indispensable vade 
mecum of every journalist and business 
man. ‘“Who’s Who” includes now so 
many of the great unknown that it is,no 
longer a distinction to appear in its pages. 
But this fact only emphasises its character, 
not as a list of celebrities, but as the most 
useful directory of names and addresses 
that is published. 

“The Englishwoman’s Year Book” is ° 
quite as useful in its way as “ Who’s Who.” 
Do we want to know how to educate our 
daughters profitably? Here is everything 
to be found about female education, colleges 
aud schools. Do we want employment as 
women, and to discover how to set about 
earning our living? Here is all the 
necessary information. If we are women, 
do we want to consult doctors of our own 
sex? Here are the names and addresses of 
lady doctors with their qualifications. 
Woman’s work in literature, art, music, and 
philanthropy is exhaustively treated, and it 
is a sign of the times that most of the 
achievements recorded in the book belong 
to the last twenty-five years. ‘‘ The English- 
woman’s Year Book” of thirty years ago 
would have been a pamphlet. 
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